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PLEDGE 


"India is my country, alj Indians are 
my brothers and sisters. 

I love my country, and I am proud of 
its rich and varied heritage, I shall 
always strive to be worthy of it. 

I shall give my parents, teachers and 
all elders respect and treat every one 
with courtesy. 

To my country and my people, I pledge 
my devotion. In their well-being and 
prosperity alone lies my happiness.’’’ 
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PREFACE 

Book VI of the NEW RADIANT READERS has been 
brought out for use in Standard VI of English medium schools. 

The NEW RADIANT READERS are based on the old series 
“The Radiant Way” and “Radiant Reading” which had long been 
in use all over the country. The old series has been thoroughly 
revised by the elimination of whatever textual material was con¬ 
sidered to be unsuitable and out of date and by the adaptation of 
the remaining material to meet the needs of schools and pupils in 
India today. These Readers also contain a great deal of new 
matter, which has been planned to stimulate and satisfy the read¬ 
ing interests of boys and girls. In the preparation of the series, 
the syllabus laid down by the prescribing authoritic.s has been 
specially kept in view, and all the required topics have been fully 
covered and presented in an interesting manner. 

The poems selected are such as will appeal to the pupils. At 
least 150 lines must be learnt by heart. 

A notable and significant feature of the NEW RADIANT 
READERS is the variety of exercises given at the end of each 
lesson. These exercises arc of a varied nature so as to encourage 
the child to attempt them in a spirit of joy and excitement. They 
are intended to test comprehension and recollection of what has 
been read in the lesson, and also to give practice in the use of words 
and language. 

The revision of the old series involved in the preparation of 
the NEW RADIANT READERS was entrusted to a Board of 
Editors consisting of Mr, C, A. Christie, Principal, Robert Money 
School, Bombay Mr, A. R. Dawood, former Dy. Director, All 
India Council for Secondary Education, New Delhi, Rev. Fr. H. F. 
Miranda. S.J.. Principal, St. Xavier’s High School. Bombay., and 
Mr. S. S. Pavri, Principal, Aniulakh Amichand Bliimji High School 
Bombay, to whom our special tlianks are due. 

We also acknowledge with thanks the help of Mr, D. H. Spencer 
and Mr. D. P. Byrne of the British Council in Bombay, who were 
kindBough to read the typescript. 
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I THE LANTERN AND THE FAN 


In a Japanese village there once lived a man who 
had two sons. When the sons were grown up, 
each brought home a wife from another village a 
long distance away. The father-in-law was greatly 
pleased with his two daughters-in-law, and for 
many months they all lived very happily together. 

One day the two young wives asked to go home 
to visit their friends. Among the Japanese the 
sons and the sons’ wives must always obey the 
father, so the wives said: 

“Father-in-law, it is a long, long time since we 
have seen our friends. May we go to our old 
home and visit them?” 

The father-in-law answered, “No.” 

After many months they asked again, and again 
he answered, “No.” Once more they asked. The 
father-in-law thought, “They care nothing for me, 
or they would not wish to leave me; but I have 
plan, and I can soon know whether they love their 
father-in-law or not.” 

Then he said to the elder of the two wives, 
“You may go if you wish, but you must never 
come back unless you bring me fire wrapped in 
paper.” To the younger he said, “You may go if 
you wish, but you must never come back unless 
you bring me wind wrapped in paper.” 

The father-in-law thought, “Now I shall find out. 
If they care for me, they will search the country 
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through till they find the paper that will hold fire 
and wind.” 

The two young wives were so glad to visit their 
old friends that for almost a month they forgot all 
about the gifts that they were to carry to their 
father-in-law. At last, when it was time to go 
home, they were greatly troubled about what they 
must carry with them, and they asked a wise man 
where they could find the strange things. 

“Paper that will hold fire and wind!” he cried. 
“There is no such paper in Japan.” 

What could they do? They feared they would 
never see their home again. They were so sad 
that they left their friends and wandered a long 
distance into the forest. Great tears fell from 
their eyes. 

“I do not let people cry in my woods,” said a 
voice. “My trees do not grow well in salt water.” 

The poor wives were so sorrowful that they 
forgot to be afraid, and the elder one said, “Gan 
we help crying? Unless I carry to my father-in-law 
fire wrapped in paper, I can never go home.” 

“And I,” wailed the younger, “unless I carry 
wind wrapped in paper, I can never go home. 
None of the wise men have ever heard of such 
things. What shall we do?” 

“It’s easy enough to wrap fire in paper,” answered 
the voice. “Here is a piece of paper. Now 
watch.” 
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They watched, and the strangest thing in all the 
world happened right before thei^ eyes. There 
was no one to be seen, but a piece of paper 
appeared on the ground and folded itself into a 
Japanese lantern, 
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“Now put a candle inside ” said the voice, “and 
you have paper holding fire. What more could 
you ask?” 

Then the elder woman was happy, but the 
younger was still sad. She saw now that fire 
could be carried in paper, but surely no one could 
carry wind. 

“Oh, dear voice,” she cried, “can anyone carry 
wind in paper?” 

“That’s much easier than to carry the fire,” 
replied the voice, “for wind does not burn holes. 
Watch.” 

They watched eagerly. Another piece of paper 

c^.dl by , itself and lay on the ground between 

tliem. ■ There was a picture on it of a tree covered 
with white blossoms. Two women stood under 
the tree gathering the blossoms. 

“The two women are yourselves,” said the 
voice, “and the blossoms are the gifts that your 
father-in-law will give you when you go home.” 

“But I cannot go home,” the younger wailed, 
“for I cannot carry wind wrapped in paper!” 

“Here is the paper, and there is always plenty 
of wind. Why not take them?” 

“Indeed, I do not know how,” the younger 
woman answered sorrowfully. 

“This way, of course,” said the voice. S.ome.„ 
1 ong, light twigs flew tp the' paper. It folded it- 
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self over, under, together. It opened and closed, 
and waved itself before the tearful face of the 
younger woman. 

“Does not the wind come to your face?” asked 
the voice. “And is it not the fan that has 
brought it? The lantern carries fire wrapped in 
paper, and the fan carries wind wrapped in 
paper.” 

Then, indeed, the two young women were 
happy, and when they came to the home of their 
father-in-law, he was as glad as they were. He 
gave them beautiful gifts of gold and silver, and 
he said: 

“No one ever had such marvels before as the 
lantern and the fan, but in my home there are 
two more precious things than these and they are 
my two dear daughters.” 

Florence Holbrook 

On the story 

1. Why did the two young wives want to go to their 

village? 

2. What plan did the father-in-law have to find out 

whether they loved him? 

3. Why did the two daughters-in-law become sad? 

4. ‘My trees do not grow well in salt water.’ Who 

said this? What does the statement mean? 
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5. How did the voice in the woods help the elder 
daughter-in-law? 

6 . How did the voice make the younger one happy? 

'7. How did the father-in-law treat them when they 
returned home? 

Words and phrases 

1. Make sentences to show the difference between 

‘wandered’ and ‘wondered.’ 

2. They will search the country through.’ Explain. 

3. Fill in the blanks in the following with words from 
the story: 

(a) The child was--in a shawl. 

(b) He-the letter and put it in an en¬ 

velope. 

(c) The students waited-'-for the result. 

(d) Gold and silver are--metals. 

Something to think about 

1 . What would you call this story—a fairy story, a 

folk tale, a nature myth or a story of adventure? 

2 . Which is the most important character in the story 

—the father-in-law, the elder daughter-in-law, 
the younger daughter-in-law or the voice in the 
woods? 

Something to write 

Imagine the scene when the two young women 
returned home joyfully to their father-in-law with th^ 
lantern and the fan. Write the conversation that might 
have taken place between them. 


2. THE NORTH WIND’S GIFTS~I 

Once upon a time there was a woman who had 
one son. As she was old and feeble, her son had 
to go to the store-house to fetch the meal for 
their porridge. 

As he was leaving the store-house, with a bag 
of meal on his back, up came the North Wind, 
puffing and blowing. He caught up the meal, 
and away he went with it through the air. 




The lad went back into the store-house for 
more; but when he came out again on the steps, 
the North Wind carried off the meal as he had 
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done before. More than that, he did so the third 
time. 

At this the lad became very angry, so he made 
up his mind to go and see the North Wind, so that 
he might ask him to give back the meal. 

The way was long, and he walked and walked; 
but at last he came to the North Wind’s house 
“Good-day!” said the lad, “and thank you for 
coming to see us yesterday.” 

“Good-day!” answered the North Wind, in 
a voice which was loud and gruff; “and thanks for 
coming to see me. What do you want?” 

“Oh,” replied the lad, “I only wished to ask 
you to give me back the meal which you took from 
me yesterday. You see, we haven’t much to live 
on, and if you snap up the little that we have, 
we shall starve, without a doubt.” 

“I haven’t got your meal,” declared the North 
Wind. “However, if you are in such need, here 
is a cloth which will provide everything you want, 
if you only say, ‘Cloth, spread yourself, and serve 
up all kinds of good dishes!’ ” 

The lad was very well pleased at this. As 
the way home was long, and he could not reach 
there in one day, he turned into an inn for the 
night. When he was going to sit down to supper, 
he laid the cloth on a table in the corner, and 
said,“Cloth, spread yourself, and serve up all 
kinds of good dishes!” 


THE NORTH WIND’S GIFTS-I 
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He had scarcely spoken when the cloth did as 
it was bidden. The table was covered with 
splendid food of every kind! 

All who stood by thought what a fine cloth this 
was, but most of all the inn-keeper’s wife. So, in 
the middle of the night, when everyone was fast 
asleep,(she took the lad’s cloth and put another, 
just like it, in its place.,] But this cloth could not 
serve up so much as a bit of dry bread. 

When the lad woke, he took the cloth and went 
olf with it, and that day he reached his mother’s 
home. 

“Now,” said he, “Fve been to the North 
Wind’s house. A good fellow he is, too, for he 
gave me this cloth. When I say to it, ‘Cloth, 
spread yourself, and serve up all kinds of good, 
dishes!’ it provides any sort of food I want.” 

“All very true, I dare say/’ said his mother;, 
“but I shall not believe it till I see it.” 

So the lad made haste, laid the cloth on tlie 
table, and said, “Cloth, spread yourself, and serve 
up all kinds of good dishes!” Yet never a bit; of 
dry bread did the cloth serve up. 

“Did I not say thar seeing is believing?” said 
the boy’s mother. 

“Well, there’s no help for it but to go to the 
North Wind again,” said the lad; and away he 
went. 
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On the story 

1. Why had the son to go to the store-house? 

2. What did the North Wind do to the bag of meal? 

3. What did the lad do to get back his bag? 

4. What did the boy get instead of his meal? 

5. What did'the inn-keeper’s wife-do? 

6. When did the boy come to know that the cloth 

was of no use? 

Words and phrases 

1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

feeble; fetch; make up one’s mind; declared; 
snap up; starve; provide; fast asleep. 

2. Make sentences to show the difference between: 

(a) puffing and blowing; (b) loud and gruff; 
(c) lay and lie. 

,/ 3. Use one word for the words in italics in eaoh 
of the following sentences: 

Example: 

The lad went back to the store-house. 

The lad returned to the store-house. 

(a) He made up his mind to go. 

(b) We shall starve without a doubt. 

(c) The lad v/as very well pleased at this. 

(d) The lad made haste to lay the cloth. 

Something to think about 

Why should the inn-keeper’s wife in particular 
think the doth a wonderful thing to have? 

Something to write 

In one or two paragraphs w'riie what you would 
feel and do if the wind carried off your cap. 



3. THE NORTH WIND’S GIFTS-II 

Later in the afternoon he came to where the 
North Wind lived. “Good evening!” said he. 

“Good evening !” said the North Wind. 

“I want to be paid for that meal of ours which 
you took,” said the lad, “for the cloth that you 
gave me is not worth a penny.” 

“I have no money,” said the North Wind; “but 
yonder is a ram which makes golden coins as 
soon as you say to it, ‘Ram, ram, make money!’ 
You may take that, if you like ” 

The lad thought this a fine reward for his 
meal, and set off for home with the ram. As it 
happened, that night he turned into the same inn 
where he had slept before. 

Before he called for anything, the lad tried the 
truth of what the North Wind had said of the 
ram. The Wind had spoken truly, for the ram 
made a pile of golden coins. When the inn-” 
keeper saw this, he thought that it was a ram 
worth having. So, when the lad was asleep, he 
took another ram, which could not make golden 
coins, and he changed the two. 

Next morning off went the lad leading the ram. 
When he reached home, he said to his mother, 
“After all, the North Wind is a kind fellow. He 
has given me a ram which can make golden coins 
if 1 say,‘Ram, ram, make money!’” 
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“All very true, I dare say,” said his mother, 

but I shall not believe such nonsense until I see 
the coins made.” 

“Ram, ram, make money!” said the lad; but 
the ram did not make any money. 

So back again went the lad to the North Wind 
and roused him. “The ram was worth nothing,” 
he said, “so I must be paid for my meal.” 

“Well,” said the North Wind, “I’ve nothing 
else to give you but that old stick in the corner 
yonder. It’s a stick of such a kind that if you say, 
Stick, stick, lay on!’ it lays on until you say, 
‘Stick, stick, now stop!”’ 

Away went the lad, carrying the stick with him, 
and once more he turned into the inn. By this 
time, however, he had guessed where his cloth and 
his ram were. So he lay down at once on the 
bench, and began to snore as if he were asleep. 

Now the inn-keeper, who saw the stick and 
thought that it must be worth something, found 
one which was like it. When he heard the lad 
snore, he was going to change the two; but just as 
the inn-keeper was about to take the boy’s stick, 
the lad called out, “Stick, stick, lay on!” 

So the stick began to beat the inn-keeper till 
he jumped over chairs and tables and benches, and 
roared out, “Oh, my back! Oh, my back! Bid 
your stick be still, and you shall have both your 
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doth and your ram!” 

When the lad thought that the inn-keeper had 
had enough, he said, “Stick, stick, now stop!” 

Then he took the cloth, which the inn-keeper 
was only too pleased to give back, put it into his 
pocket, and went home with his stick in his hand, 
leading the ram by a cord round its horns. Thus, 
in the end, he was well paid for the meal which 
he had lost. 


From Dasent’s 
TALES FROM THE NORSE 


THE NORTH WIND’S GIFTS-II 
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On the story 

1. Why did the boy go again to meet the North 

Wind? 

2. Why was the ram better than the boy’s meal? 

3. What did the inn-keeper do to the ram? 

4. What happened when the boy reached home? 

5. What was the third gift of the North Wind? 

6. How did the boy get back his first two gifts? 

Words and phrases 

1. Give other words for: 

yonder, pile, bid, roused^ reward, guessed. 

2. Use the following phrases in sentences of your 
own: 

set off for; wor^h having; called for; tried the 
truth of; after all; roared out. 

3. Complete this list: 

Noun Adjective 

gold -- 

- true 

sleep - 

—- kind 

pleasure - . 

Something to think about 

Give as many reasons as you can think of to show 
that the inn-keeper deserved the punishment that he 
received. . 

Something to write 

You have been staying at the inn all the time. Tell 
the story of how the inn-keeper was punished. 





4. WIND’S WORK 


Kate rose up early as fresh as a lark, 

Almost in time to see vanish the dark; 

Jack rather later, bouncing from bed, 

Saw fade on the dawn’s cheek the last flush of red. 
Yet who knows 
When the wind rose? 

Kate went to watch the new lambs at their play 
And stroke the white calf born yesterday; 

Jack sought the woods where trees grow tall 
As who would learn to swarm them all: 

Yet who knows 
Where the wind goes? 

Kate has sown candy-tuft, lupins and peas, 
Carnations, forget-me-not and heart’s ease: 

Jack has sown cherry-pie, marigold, 
Love-that-lies-bleeding and snap-dragons bold 
But who knows ■ 

What the wind sows? 

Kate knows a thing or two useful at home. 
Darns like a fairy, and churns like a gnome; 
Jack is a wise man at shaping a stick, 

Once he’s in the saddle the pony may kick, 
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But hark to the wind how it blows! 

None comes, none goes, 

None reaps or mows. 

No friends turn foes, 

No hedge bears sloes. 

And no cock crows, 

But the wind knows! 

T. Sturge Mom 

1. Quote the lines from the poem which show that the 

wind is a being of mystery. Quote the lines which 
suggest that the wind is all-knowing. 

2. With what different creatures is Kate compared? 

3. What are Jack’s special qualities? 

4. How does the wind sow seeds? 

5. What vowel sound is repeated most often in this 

poem? Why do you think it is repeated so often 

6 . Which lines in the poem contain good word-pic¬ 

tures? 

7. Explain: 

Saw fade on the dawn’s cheek the last flush of 
red. 


5. ":THE €@MING/ STiM 


iThe tree-tops rustle, the tree-tops wave, 

They hustle, they rustle, and down in a cave 1 
The winds are murmuring, ready to rave. 

The skies are dimming; the birds fly low, 
Skimming and swimming, their wings are slow 
They float, they are carried, they scarcely go. 

The dead leaves hurry; the waters, too, 

Hurry and scurry; as if they knew 
A storm was at hand; the smoke is blue. 

W.B. Rands 

1. What are the different signs of the coining storm? 

2. What is meant by saying that ‘the skies are dimm¬ 

ing’? How can the dead leaves‘hurry’? 

3. The poem is very musical. Which words used by 

the poet help to produce the musical effect? 
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6. THE STORY OF ARJUNA-I 
The Lost Ball 

Long ago there lived a little prince called Arjuna. 
When his father died, he and his brothers came 
to live with their grandfather, Bhishma, and their 
cousins. Bhishma was a very brave and wise 
man. He was also very kind. 

Sometimes the boys were wild and naughty. 
Then Grandfather would say to himself, ‘‘Oh 
that I could find a wise teacher who would help 
me to bring up these princes and teach them 
all that is good.” 

One day the boys went to the forest to play 
ball. They were throwing the ball from one to 
another, when one of them, aiming badly, let 
it fall into a deep well. 

“Now, what are we going to do?” they cried. 
“We have lost our ball.” 

“Look,” said little Arjuna, “there is a Brahmin 
sitting by that tree. Perhaps he can help us.” 

The holy man smiled when the boys ran up to 
him. “What poor aim you must have to send a 
ball down a well!” he said. “Nevertheless, I shall 
help you, if you will promise to give me your 
dinner.” 

“Give you our dinner?” cried the princes. 
“You shall have more than that. You must come 
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ij home with us and our grandfather, the great 
:i Bhishma, will reward you handsomely.” 

1 ‘'Very well,” said the holy man, “watch what 
■j Ido.” 

First he took off his ring and threw it into the 
well. Then he plucked a blade of coarse grass. 
Taking aim, he sent it flying swift and straight as 
an arrow into the well. 

All the boys ran to peer in. With the Brahmin’s 
magic aim the point of the blade of grass had 
^^ pierced the ball. Then he took another blade, 
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and taking aim, he sent it too flying swift and 
straight as an arrow into the well 

When the boys peered down, they found the 
second blade of grass had pierced the top of the 
first one. 

Again, and again, and again the holy man 
threw a blade of grass, and each blade pierced the 
one below it so that they all stood on end like a 
long green chain. 

“Now,” said the holy man, “pull up the chain.” 

The little princes pulled up the chain. There 
at the end of it was the ball! 

“Now, I shall get my ring,” said the old man, 
and he pulled another blade of grass. He sent it 
flying swift and straight as an arrow into the well, 
and up it came with the ring encircling it. 

The princes were very pleased and excited. 
“What is your name, sir?” they asked. 

“My name is Drona,” said the holy man. Go 
now, and tell your grandfather that I am here.” 

How quickly the little princes ran home to the 
palace to spread the news about the wonderful 
things they had seen in the forest 1 
“This Brahmin must be the wise man I have 
been waiting for,” said Bhishma. “I have heard 
stories about him and his wisdom. He shall 
come to live in my household and teach the boys 
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many things. Above all they must learn to^ aim 
true and shoot straight as princes should do. 

On the story 

1. With whom did Arjuna and his brothers go to 

live? 

2. Why did Bhishma wish for a wise teacher? 

3. Why did the boys go to the Brahmin? 

4. What did they offer him as his reward? 

. 5. How did he get the ball? 

6. Why did Bhishma want Drona to live in his house? 

Words and phrases 

1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

pieced; bring up; reward handsomely; ex¬ 
cited; encircling; wisdom. 

2. Make sentences to show the difference between: 

(a) pluck and cut; (b) peer and look; 
(c) household and house. 

; 3. The opposites of these words are used in the 
■ story. Find them: 

foolish, cruel, punish, smooth, crooked. 
Something to write. 

Describe the game of the boys and how tliey lost 


7. THE STORY OF ARJUNA-II 
The Test 


When Drona, the holy man, came to live in 
Bhishrna’s palace he taught the young princes 
many things. They learned much of his wisdom 
and his skill with the arrow. 

Drona loved all his pupils, but his favourite 
ms little Prince Arjuna. 

One day the holy man said he was going to 
give his pupils a test in shooting. He placed a 
toy bird on the branch of a tree. He then told 
each boy' to take his bow and arrow and be ready 

to shoot at the head of the bird. 

The first prince came forward and took aim. 

“What do you see, little prince?” asked the holy 
man. 

“I see many things,” said the boy. “I see you, 
sir, and my brothers and cousins, and the tree 
and the bird.” 

The Brahmin sighed. ‘^Stand back, my^son,” 
he said sadly, “yon are not ready to shoot.” 

The second prince came forward and took aim. 

“What do you see, little prince?” asked the 
holy man. 

“I too see many things,” said the boy. “I see 
you, sir, and my brothers and cousins, and the 
tree and the bird.” 
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many things. Above all they must learn to aim 
i true and shoot straight as princes should do ” 

I 

On the story 

1. With whom did Arjuna and his brothers go to 

live? 

2. Why did Bhishma wish for a wise teacher? 

. 3. Why did the boys go to the Brahmin? 

4. What did they offer him as his reward? 

. 5. How did he get the ball? 

6. Why did Bhishma want Drona to live in his house? 

I Words and phrases 

1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

pierced; bring up; reward handsomely; ex¬ 
cited; encircling; wisdom. 

2. Make sentences to show the difference between: 

1 (a) pluck and cut; (b) peer and look; 

I (c) household and house, 

! |, 3.'The opposites of these words are used in the 

j ' story. Find them: 
j foolish, cruel, punish, smoothj crooked. 

i . , ' . 

i Something to write . 

; Describe the game of the boys and how they lost 

^ the ball. 

i 


7. the story of ARJUNA-n 
The Test 

When Drona, the holy man, came to live in 
Bhishrna’s palace he taught the young princes 
many things. They learned much of his wisdom 
and his skill with the arrow. 

Drona loved all his pupils, but his favourite 
vwas little Prince Arjuna. 

One day the holy man said he was going to 
give his pupils a test in shooting. He placed a 
toy bird on the branch of a tree. He then told 
each boy’ to take his bow and arrow and be ready 
to shoot at the head of the bird. 

The first prince came forward and took aim. 

“What do you see, little prince?” asked the holy 
man. 

“I see many things,” said the boy. “I see you, 
sir, and my brothers and cousins, and the tree 
and the bird.” 

The Brahmin sighed. “Stand back, my son, 
he said sadly, “you are not ready to shoot.” 

The second prince came forward and took aim. 

“What do you see, little prince?” asked the 
holy man. 

“I too see many things,” said the boy. “I see 
you, sir, and my brothers and cousins, and the 
tree and the bird.” 


J 
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3. Why did Drona sigh at the reply of the princes? 

4. Why did Arjuna’s arrow pierce the bird’s head? 

5. What lesson did Drona want to teach the princes? 

6. Why did the people come to see the princes shoot? 

Words and phrases 

1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

skill; favourite; take aim; sigh; from far and 
near, <■ 

2. Give the opposites of: 

loved, young, forward, same, happy, clever. 

3. Fill in the blanks with words used in the passage;, 

(a) Seeing my dirty clothes my mothe r-v" ' -'- ' 

sadly. 

(b) When he was called he came--but 

was not - - —— to go out. 

(c) Hisfriend ^----—the answer into his ear. 

(d) Toobtainwhatyouwant,aimatthe-—-- 

and be-^—^to all else. 

Something to write 

Rewrite the story of the shooting test as if Arjuna 
were relating it to his father. 


8. A PIPER 

■ A piper in the streets to-day . 

Set up,I and tuned,\and started to play, . 

And away, away, away on the tide 
Of his music we started; on every side 
Doors and windows were opened wide, 

And men left down their work and came, 

And women with petticoats coloured like flame, 
And little bare feet that were blue with cold 
Went dancing back to the age of gold, 

And all the world went gay, went gay, 

For half an hour in the street to-day. 

Seumas O'Sullivm 

1. What was the effect of the piper’s music on the 

people? 

2. What is meant by ‘the age of gold’? Which line 

or lines in the poem show clearly that the people 
living in the streets do not live in ‘the age of gold’? 

3. Note the repetition of ‘away’ in the third line. This 

makes the line musical. Give other examples of 
repetition from the poem. 
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9. MY LIFE AS A PEARL DIVER--I 

Look at me in the picture. You see me 
surrounded by fish. Actually, I am right at the 
bottom of the sea trying to collect oyster shells for 
shining pearls. Indeed, that is my job, full of 
danger as well as adventure. Every time I de¬ 
scend to the depth of the sea I risk my life. 
There is first of all the fear of something going 
wrong with my dress, the diving-suit. There is 
always the fear of being attacked by deadly 
sharks. There is also the chance of being caught 
in the grip of an octopus. Do you know what 
an octopus is? It is a dangerous creature that 
lives in the sea. It has eight terrible arms with 
which it catches its victims. 

Yet in spite of all these dangers, I like my job. 
It is thrilling and exciting. From my early 
childhood, plunging into the sea was something 
that excited me. I am the son of an Arab pearl 
diver, and I live with my family at Bahrein 
in the Persian Gulf. Bahrein is one of the 
biggest centres of the pearl fishing industry. 
Thousands of my friends and I make our 
living by diving for pearls. 

The sailing boats of the pearl divers are 
known as dhows. Every time they set out, 
the owners of these dhows, who are also 
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Arabs, offer prayers to God for safe sailing 
and good fishing. Remember, the fishing is 
for pearls and not for fish. 
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Before the diving-suit was invented, we used 
to dive naked. One by one, we would go 
down, and although we dived hour after hour, 
we did not stay more than a minute or two 
at a time. We always carried a strong, sharp 
knife with us as a protection against the sharks. 
The fights that the divers have with these sea 
monsters are terrible, and I have often watched 
with tears in my eyes my friends coming up 
with an arm or a thigh bitten off. 

I remember my first dive into the sea. 
Going down the first few fathoms was not so 
dilficult, but as 1 dived further down, I began 
to feel a peculiar pain in my lungs, and my 
breathing became very hard. I made an about 
turn and dashed upwards, and as I popped my 
head up on the surface of the water, I was 
greeted with laughter by my friends in the dhow. 

Then I realized that I had made the mistake 
of not going down on a sinker. A sinker is 
a large stone attached to a thick and strong 
rope. It goes down because of its weight, and 
the diver has, as it were, a joy-ride on it. 
When the diver wants to come up to the 
surface of the water, he just gives a tug, and 
the sinker is pulled up. So, had I gone down 
on a sinker, I would have given just a tug, 
and my friends would have pulled me up. 
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On the Story 

A 1. Why is the pearl diver’s life risky ? 

2. Why does he like his job ? 

3. What is a dhow ? 

4. Why does the naked diver carry a sharp knife 

with him ? 

5. What is a sinker ? 

B Fill in the blanks: 

. 1. An octopus has.arms. 

2. Bahrein is one of the biggest.of the 

pearl fishing industry. 

3. The.Arab owners of the dhows pray for.. 

4. The naked divers dived hour after hour but did 

not stay more than a.... .at a time. 

5. When the pearl diver dives deep without a sinker, 

he feels a....in his lungs 

Word practice 

1. Use each of the following words in a sentence: 

actually, victim, family, invented, bitten, 
peculiar. 

2. The lesson contains the opposites of the follow¬ 
ing words. Find them: 

unknown, ascend, forget, easy, downwards, 
enemies. 

Something to find out 

Look into your Atlas. Find out the Persian Gulf 
and Bahrein. 

Something to write 

Write a few sentences to describe the pearl diver’s 
first dive into the sea. / 
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I SHALL now describe my second trip to the 
bottom of the sea. This time I had my joy 
ride because I went down on a sinker. With 
one hand I held on to the rope, and with the other 
I caught another line which had a net bag to 
hold the oyster shells. After I had scooped into 
the bag as many shells as I could, I gave a tug 
and up I went on the sinker. There were other 
divers too, and most of us held on to the rope 
all the way up. However, there were a few 
excellent divers from the Southern Coasts of 
India. They let 
go the rope half 
way and swam up 
by themselves. 

The third time I 
went in, I was given 
a pair of goggles 
which did not allow 
a single drop of 
water to get into 
•. That was . 

really wonderful, 


I 





for now I could 
look around as I 
descended. When 
I was actually on the'floor of the sea, I could 
32 
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see the pale light of the sun. It was warm below 
and the floor was sandy. Strange-looking 
plants with finger-like leaves kept swaying in the 
shimmering water. There were weeds like ferns.. 
It was a wonderful sight to see very strange 
fish swishing about in their brilliant colours 
tnrough the weeds. 

But I could not stay there very long. I had 
to do my job. I had to scoop up as many 
oyster shells as I could. These shells themselve 
are not pretty to look at, but they give to the 
world one of the prettiest of jewels, the pearl. 
Do you know how a pearl is formed? 

It is said that the oyster at the bottom of 
the sea opens its shell off and on to let the sea 
water in. Sometimes a tiny speck of sand or 
the egg of a fish gets into the shell along with 
the water and presses against its body. The 
poor oyster cannot throw it out and so covers 
it over with a fluid, layer on layer, and the tiny 
speck is changed into a lovely pearl. 

Pearl fishing is now a rapidly growing industry. 
Many foreigners come to our coasts and engage 
themselves in this business. They have dis¬ 
covered the secret of making many descents 
without being worried. They were the first to 
use diving-suits. These diving-suits are rather 
heavy and awkward, and when we wear them, 
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we cannot move about quickly, as we can do 
when we dive naked. But the diving-suits 
protect us, if we are attacked by sharks and the 
sword fish. 

We pearl divers also have our own laws. 
For example, we cannot steal pearls. If we do 
and are found guilty, we are thrown into the 
sea naked and left to ourselves to fight the 
sharks. Such is our life. Would you like to 
be a pearl diver? 

Adapted from i am a pearl diver 
Raphael Tuck and Sons Ltd. 



On the story 

1. Why does the pearl diver say he had his joy¬ 

ride? 

2. What did the diver see when he reached the 

bottom of the sea ? 

3. What does the oyster do to the speck of sand 

that enters its shell ? 

4. What is the advantage of a diving-suit? 

5. What happens to a pearl diver if he steals a 

pearl? 


Word practice 

1. Use each of the following in a sentence of your 
own: 
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2. What are the adjectives from the following ? 

guilt, wonder, warmth, industry. 

3. Fill in the gaps with words from the lesson: 

(a) The bright sun began to shine on the 

-water. 

(b) When the pearl diver wants to go up, he 

gives a-. 

(c) Going up on a sinker is like having a 

(d) The secret of making descents without 

being worried was discovered by the 

(e) Sometimes a speck of sand gets inside the 

shell and —— against the oyster’s 
body. 

Something to write 

Write a paragraph to describe how a pearl' is 
formed. 

Something to do 

Draw a pearl necklace. 




11. THE LITTLE YOUNG LAMBS 

In the fold 
On the wold 

There were little young Iambs, 

An’ the wind blew so cold 
They laid lee o’ their dams, 

An’ a shepherd old man 
He leaned over the cotes. 

An’ a lilt he began 
With a flutter of notes, 

The little young lambs all among; 

Oh, he piped *em a derry down derry, he did, 
Since they were so young. 


An’ they stirred 
When they heard. 

Did the little young lambs. 

Then they hopped, most absurd, 
From a-lee of their dams, 

An’ they jumped and they skipped 
With tip-toppetty skips, 

As the little tune tripped 
From the reed at the lips 
Of the crinkled old man o’ the wold, 

As he piped ‘em a merry down derry, he did. 
Since he was so old. 
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For he blew 
That he knew 

Why the seasons went round, 

An’ why green the wheat grew 
To his pipe’s pretty sound; 

An’ why rain follows sun, 

An’ how sun follows rain, 

An’ how everything’s done 
To be started again, 

Till the stars like ripe acorns shall fall; 

An’ he piped ’em his derry down derry, he did, 

Along of it all. 

Patrick R. Chalmers 

1. What, were the young Iambs doing in the fold? 

2. What kind of music did the old shepherd play on 

the pipe? 

3. What did the shepherd play about? 

4. ‘Then they hopped, most absurd 

From a-lee of their dams’ 

Why is the action of the lambs called 
‘most absurd’? 

5. Which vowel sound is repeated in the first stanza? 

Why do you think it is repeated? 

6 . Which lines show that the lambs hopped and skipp¬ 
ed with joy? 

7. Which words are used to rhyme with ‘wold’, 

‘heard’and‘knew’? 

8. What do you think a ‘derry down derry’ is? 

i 

J 



12. DASU-I 


Hatu Kotu lived in Tibet, the land of high mountains. 
This story tells of the bravery of his dog, Dasu. 

DASU was a tiny, fluffy-haired, black puppy when 
Hatu Kotu found him. The little creature was 
lying curled up against his mother, who had died 
of cold and hunger. Hatu Kotu loved animals 
dearly, so he picked up the puppy, and put him into 
the front folds of his long tunic to keep him warm. 
In return, Dasu feebly tried to lick the boy’s hand, 
and Hatu Kotu was his friend from that moment. 

Very carefully the boy carried the puppy home 
to the camp where his family lived, and there he 
gave him some warm milk. Soon Dasu was able 
to stand up on his trembling legs and to wag his 
curly tail as a sign of thanks. 

At first Hatu Kotu hid the puppy, for he was 
afraid that his parents would not allow him to 
keep such a weak and starving animal; but when 
Dasu became fat and sleek, he showed him to 
his mother. 

“ Another dog T she said doubtfully. “Have 
we not dogs in plenty with the goat and sheep 
flocks? Why do you want to bring yet another? 
It means another mouth to feed, and food is 
already scarce.” However, the woman spoke to 
Hatu Kotu’s father about it, and he, after much 
grumbling, agreed to let his son keep the puppy. 
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“But he must be trained to the sheep,” declared 
the man. “We cannot have any useless animals 
here.” 

Hatu Kotu promised to train Dasu, and before 
long the dog learned to perform his duties very 
well. Dasu was quite fearless, and would face 
even Lai a, the great ram who led the flocks, 
though he knew well that Lala had a huge pair of 
curving horns and a very nasty temper. 

When the cold weather came, Hatu Kotu’s 
father gathered his flocks together and loaded 
them with little skin bags of borax, which is a 
kind of salt found in Tibet. They were to carry 
these bags down to India, where the Tibetans 
would exchange both the flocks and the borax for 
food and clothes. 

' The family’s little tents, blackened with smoke, 
were rolled up and strapped on the backs of a 
small herd of donkeysr*^ Hatu Kotu’s father and 
mother put on all their clothes, for that was the 
easiest way of carrying them. Then, with their 
bundles on their backs, they began to drive the 
sheep down the steep mountain track. What 
gruntings, and cries, and shrill whistles, and 
excited forking of sheep-dogs could be heard, as 
the party set out upon its long journey to the 
plains of India! . 

Some of the narrow tracks which they had to 
follow went along the edge of great rocky cliffs. 
Sometimes their path led them over a- daishing 
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Stream, which they had to cross on a bridge made 
of a single log of wood. Hatu Kotu and, his 
family were used to such things; they marched 
across a swaying log just as if they were crossing 
a wide bridge, and they did not think very much 
about it. 

One of the men, who could play very sweetly 
on a flute, used to help them along in their weary 
marches with q^ajjjit little tunes. Besides, the 
rams carried big deep-toned bells which rang as 
the animals walked, so there was always plenty 
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I of music as the procession made its long journey 
: southward. 

On the story 

f 1. What did Hatu Kotu do with Dasu when he found 
him? 

2. Why did Hatu Kotu hide him? 

3. What did he promise to teach Dasu, and why? 

4. Where did Hatu Kotu’s father take his flocks in 

winter? 

T 5. What kind of paths did they have to follow ? 

j 6. How did they carry their belongings? 

7. What sort of music did they have as they went? 

Words and phrases 

I 1. Which words in the passage mean the following? 

smooth, soft; very bad, unpleasant; high and 
sharp in sound; garment like a long shirt. 

2. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

grumbling; perform his duties; blackened 
with; strapped on; dashing; procession. 

< 3. Explain the words in italics: 

(a) ‘Another dog?’ she said doubtfully, 

(b) Lala had . a very nasty temper. 

' (c) They marched across a 5Wflymg /og. 

(d) One of the men used to help them in their 
weary marches with quaint little tunes. 
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Something to find out 

Why is Tibet called ‘The roof of the world’? 

Something to write 

Describe in your own words the preparations for 
and the beginning of the journey of Hatu Kotu’s 
family. 


13. DASU-II 

At last the little party came to the lower hills, 
which were covered with trees and grass. There 
the tracks became wider, and walking was much 
easier. 

One night they camped on a narrow ridge 
between two valleys. The animals were unloaded, 
and jh round wall was made by building up the 
bags of borax. In the middle of the circle Hatu 
Kotu’s family pitched their tents, and settled 
down to cook their evening meal, while the flocks 
grazed peacefully on the green grass around them. 

As soon as it was dark, the sheep were driven 
into the shelter, and the donkeys were hobbled 
near by, for the Tibetans knew that if an animal 
strayed it would almost’certainly be carried off 
by a tiger or a leopard. 

Hatu Kotu and his parents were tired after 
their day’s march, so they went to bed early. 
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About midnight Hatu Kotu was wakened by 
Dasu, who kept pushing his cold nose against the 
boy’s neck. 

“What’s the matter, Dasu?” he asked sleepily. 

The dog was listening eagerly to some sound 
which seemed to come like an echo from the 
valley. As Hatu Kotu listened too, he heard the 
sudden, sharp bark of a deer quite close by. 

“It’s nothing, Dasu; go to sleep,” said Hatu 
Kotu, lying down again. 

Still Dasu was ill at ease; he whimpered and 
prowled about Hatu Kotu’s tent. At last he 
crawled out of the tent and stood outside, among 
the munching sheep and goats. They too were 
uneasy, and the great watch-dog chained across 
the opening of the sheep pen was standing up and 
glaring straight into the darkness of the night. 

Suddenly, with a heavy crashing of bushes, the 
striped body of a tiger leapt into the pen and 
seized a fat lamb. The watch-dog strained at his 
rope until he broke loose, then he ran for safety. 
The other dogs set up a frightened howling, but 
the sheep and goats, were silent with terror. 

At the sudden noise, Hatu Kotu, who was 
lying only half asleep, sat up and rubbed his eyes. 
The boy missed Dasu from his tent, so he mn out 
to see what had happened. A sound of angry 
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snarling came from the poor 

lamb under one of his giant p.aws. 

“It is a tiger!” gasped the, .boy. 

Without thinking of vi(hat,he;.)yas!,#u^^ 

Kotu sprang towards the ,big, anunal^.^w^ying his 
arms wildly He hoped .tq ^,are hibiyioffi^lpqt the 
tiger was old and fierce,, an^ ,fea j, 
being scared away by a smal), boy. 



Then, as Hatu Kotu stopped. .waving^ hi| .arms, 
’ the tiger’s eyes gleamed wickedly. ^ With quick 
spring, t 
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boy, and knocked him flat on the ground. Hatu 
Kotu gave a Ibud scream, and the next moment 
a small furry‘body flung itself at the tiger’s head. 

On the story 

1. How did Hatu Kotu’s family arrange their camp? 

2. Why did they keep the sheep in the shelter? 

3. How did Dasu wake Hatu Kotu? 

4. Why did Hatu Kotu go to sleep again without 

doing anything? 

5. What happened after Hatu Kotu lay down again? 

6. How did Hatu Kotu try to scare the tiger ? 

7. What did the tiger do? 



1. Which words in the passage mean the following? 

long, narrow stretch of highland; tied the legs 
of an animal together; pulled hard; moved on 
hands and knees or on belly; looking iBbtedly, 
covered with fur. 

2. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

strayed; silent with terror; striped; prowled; 
ill at ease; fling; scare; gleamed. 

3. Three different words ^ used in the story to 

describe the different sounds made by a dog. 
Find these words and give the exact meaning 
of each 
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Something to think about 

"Without thinking of what he was about, Hatu 
Kotu sprang towards the big animal.’ What do you 
think he should have done ? 

Something to write 

Write a paragraph to show how the dogs felt that 
danger was near. 


14. DASU-™-!!! 

It was Dasu! 'Whenever the tiger tried to lower 
h's great snarling mouth to seize Hatu Kotu, 
Dasu was in the way. His small sharp teeth dug 
into the tiger’s head and neck,! and made the 
fierce animal still mdre angry. With a roar he 
flung the little dog into the air, but in a moment 
or two, Dasu returned to the attack. 

Hatu Kotu dared not rise and run, so he 
buried his face in the ground. The minutes 
seemed like years to the little boy. He knew that 
Dasu could not help him much longer, for the 
dog’s soft little body was already covered with 
bites and deep scratches. Oh, why did someone 
not come to his aid? ’’ 

At last'Hatu Kotu’s mother awoke,, and in a 
moment she, roused the rest of the family. 
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I Shouting loudly, they attacked the tiger with 

fj heavy sticks; then in despair Hatu Kotu’s mother 

threw a lighted torch at it 'The flames of the 
torch and the noise of the shouting frightened 
the tiger;}ie leapt sulkily down the valley and was 
gone. 

Hatu Kotu was not badly hurt, though he was 
bruised and had a few cuts where the tiger had 
bitten his shoulder; but poor Dasu, whom they 
found hiding in a corner, was badly wounded 
Hatu Kotu s mother bound up the boy’s cuts 
with a piece of dirty rag, and placed a lump of 
salt against the sore places;) but they all shook 
their heads over Dasu. 

‘‘I fear we are going to lose Dasu. Indeed, 
he is as good as dead already,” said Hatu Kotu’s 
father, as he went to light a great fire and to 
mend the broken places in the pen. Hatu Kotu 
wept and cried and begged until his mother and 
one of the men picked up the dog and washed 
his wounds. 

, CAfter many days of careful attention Dasu 
recovered, ithough he was never as strong and as 
swift of foot as before. He was Hatu Kotu’s 
shadow more than ever now, and followed the 
boy everywhere. 

Sometimes other Tibetans who came to the 
camp would laugh and sav, “Why do you keep 
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that crippled old sheep-dog? We could give you 
plenty of puppies which would be of more use to j 
you and would eat less than that lazy animal.” 

To those people Hatu Kotu’s father would 
reply, “We grudge Dasu nothing. He saved my 
little boy’s life, and he is our best friend.” 

Evelyn PowelKPrice 


On the story 

1. What did Dasu do to defend Hatu Kotu? 

2. Why could Dasu not help much longer? 

. 3. How was the tiger frightened away at last? 

4. How did the mother heal Hatu Kotu’s wounds? 

5. How did Dasu finally recover? 

6. How did the family treat Dasu afterwards? 

Words and phrases 

1, Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

seize; to his aid; in despair; bruised; crippled; 
grudge. 

2, Explain the following. 

(a) The tiger tried to lower his great snarling 

mouth. 

(b) The minutes seemed like yeai^. 

(c) They all shook their heads over Dasu. 

(d) He was Hatu Kotu’s shadow more than 

ever now. 
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3. Complete this list: 

Adjectives Adverbs 

angry —— 

- loudly 

careful -— 

- suMy 

Something to think about 

Suggest two other suitable titles for this story. 

Something to write 

In your own words describe how Hatu Kotu was 
saved from the tiger. 


15. FOREIGN LANDS 

Up into the cherry tree 
Who should climb but little me? 

I held the trunk with both my hands 
And looked abroad on foreign lands. 

I saw the next door garden lie, 
Adorned with flowers, before my eye, 
And many pleasant places more 
That I had never seen before. 

I saw the dimpling river pass 
And be the sky’s blue looking-glass; 
The dusty roads go up and down 
With people tramping into town. 
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If I could find a higher tree 
Farther and farther I should see, 

To where the grown-up river slips 
Into the sea among the ships. 

To where the roads on either hand 
Lead onward into fairy land, 

Where all the children dine at five, 

And all the playthings come alive, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 


1. Which words show that the person who talks about 
the‘foreign lands’is a child? 

2. Why does the next door garden seem a foreign 

land’to the child? 

3. How can the river be ‘the sky’s blue looking-glass’? 

4. Why does the child want to find a higher tree? 

5. What are the strange things that happen in fairy 
land? 

6. Explain; 


(a) the dimpling river; 

(b) the grown-up river. 


iggest another suitable title for the poem? 

GOA UNIVERSITY UXiAR^ 

.. 
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16. ACROSS THE SAHARA---I 

John and Joan are two children who make an 
exciting journey across the Sahara desert in a motor-car 
under the guidance of a wise and kindly uncle. 

“Do you know what the Sahara is, children?’’ 
asked Uncle Bob, one morning. “Fetch your 
atlases then,” he added, as Joan and John shook 
their heads. “The Sahara is a great sandy 
desert.” He pointed to the word ‘Sahara’ at the 
top of the map of Africa. “Well, as I promised 
some time ago I am going to take you right 
across that desert in a motor-car. The car is 
outside, and I want you to come and help me 
pack your luggage into it.” 

“What’s in these bags, Uncle?” asked John, as 
he tied some camel-skin bags on to the side of 
the car. 

“Something that is very valuable, John.” 

, “I know,” said John. “Gold.” 

“No, not gold. Something much more valuable 
to us than gold.” 

John frowned. “But I thought gold was 
very valuable.” 

Uncle Bob smiled. “The bags are filled with 
water, children. Without it we should die from 
thirst. There are no taps in the desert, you 
know.” 

“I expect we are the first children to cross the 
51. 
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Sahara,” said Joan, as they started on their 
exciting journey. 

“Perhaps we shall see a caravan,” said Uncle 
Bob. 

John looked surprised. “But Uncle, a 
caravan—in the Sahara desert. I thought 
caravans were what gipsies used.” 

Uncle Bob shook his head. “A caravan is a 
string of camels crossing the desert with their 
Arab masters.” 

Joan looked out of the window of the car. 
“Isn’t the sand flat where we are travelling? It 
looks just as if a road had been made for us.” 

“A road has been made for us—by camels 
though, not by men. This is one of the many 
tracks across the desert used by the Arabs and 
their camels. It has been used for thousands of 
years, and the feet of the camels and their 
masters have made it just like a road.” 

John gave a shout. “Look! There are some 
black spots over there. It must be one of those 
caravans, Uncle.” 

“What a lot of camels,” said Joan, as they 
reached the caravan. “Oh, look at those poor, 
dear, little goats struggling behind.” 

Uncle stopped the car. “They use the goats 
for milk, and then Fm afraid they kill them for 
meat. We must speak to the chief of the 


caravan. He is at the front on that black horse.” 

“Will he be able to speak English?” asked 
John. 

“No, John,” said Uncle Bob. “He is an Arab 
and so speaks Arabic.” 

“Listen to Uncle talking to the chief,” 
whispered Joan to her brother. “Isn’t he clever 
to be able to speak their funny language?” 

Uncle Bob turned to John and Joan. “The 
chief wants to know if the English children 
would like to ride on his ‘ship of the desert’.” 

Joan’s little face looked puzzled. “What a 
funny place this is. First we have caravans, and 
now ships!” 
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“The camel is the ‘ship of the desert’,’’ 
explained Uncle Bob. “It takes you across the 
sand just as a ship takes you across the sea.” 

The Arab chief muttered some strange words 
in Arabic and the camel slowly bent its knees and 
sank to the ground. The children were lifted on 
top, more strange words were muttered, and then 
the camel stood up and began to walk across 
the sand, 

“Doesn’t he crawl along! ” whispered Joan. 
“I’m glad that we’re in a car.” 

“I wish he wouldn’t sway from side to side,” 
John whispered back. “I’m beginning to feel 
sea-sick!” 

On the story 

Complete the following sentences: 

1. In the desert, water is more valuable than gold 
■ because...... 

2. The track across the desert looked just like a road 

because,...., 

3. The goats form part of a desert caravan be¬ 

cause...,.. 

4. Joan thought her uncle clever because. 

5. The camel is called the ‘ship of the desert’ 

because...... 

6. Joan preferred the car to the camelbecause. 

7. John began to feel sea-sick because ............ 


across the sahara-ii 
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^ords and phrases 

1. John frowned.’ When does a person frown? 

2. They started on their exciting journey.’ Give 
two other words, each of which can be used in 
place of exciting. 

3. The Arab chief muttered some strange words.’ 
What does muttered mean? 

4. ‘He IS an Arab, and so speaks Arabic.’ What 

language do the people of these countries speak: 
Japan, China, France, Italy, Turkey, Spain? 

Something to think about 

of the desert generaUy travel 
together in a caravan? ^ 

Something to write 

Uncle talking to the chief,’ whispered 
faginm dialogue between the Eng¬ 
lishman and the Arab chief. ° 


17. across THE SAHARA-II 

They both felt sore at the end of their ride, and 
were very pleased when the chief asked them to 
share his evening meal with him. The Arabs 
took the skin water-bags and the great bags of 
dates from the camel’s backs, and the ‘ships of the 
desert’ lay down to rest, Little fires were Ut, and 
the women and children put up tents made of 
camel’s skin, and threw rugs on the floor. The 
children went into, the chief’s tent and ate the 
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strangest meal they had ever had-dates and a 
cupful of camel’s milk. The chief, his wife, and 
their two little girls ate camel meat which had 

been cooked over the fire. 

‘The camel is a very good animal,” said Joan 
thoughtfully. “He carries things, gives skm for 
tents and bags, and milk and meat for food. 

“Yes,” said Uncle. “And he can go for many 
days without food. He stores fat in his hump, 
and water in little bags in his stomach. He is a 
very naughty animal sometimes though, and 

kicks and bites.” . i r 

The chief’s dark-eyed daughters, tired of 
listening to the strange language, took Joan by 
the hand and led her across the desert, their gold 
and silver bracelets making a jingling sound as 
they walked. Stopping by some prickly thistles, 
the only thing that will grow in the middle of the 
sandy desert, they picked a bunch and gave them, 
and a few old hard dates, to the camels for their 
evening meal. Joan thought that the prickly 
food would hurt the camels’ mouths, but she 
didn’t know that they were as hard as iron on the 
inside, and that camels will even eat saddles and 
tents! 

She took the Arab girls back to the car, and 
opening her case gave them a painting-book and 
a box of crayons each.. The two little girls gave 
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a cry of delight, and lifting up their coloured 
trousers so that they wouldn’t drag in the sand, 
they ran across to their tent. Arab tents have a 
curtain down the middle-one half of the tent 
is for the women, and the other half for the men. 
One of the Arab girls went into the women’s half 
of the tent, and came out holding a rag doll in 
her hand. With a happy smile on" her face, she 
put the doll into Joan’s arms. 

Uncle, ’ said Joan, skipping over to the car. 
“Those dear little girls have given me a camel-skin 
doll, I didn’t know Arab children played with 
dolls.” 

Uncle Bob smiled. “Wherever you go, you’ll 
find little girls playing with dolls. John and I 
have put up the tents. We must start at three, 
so that we can travel before the sun gets too hot. 
Don’t forget to wrap yourself up in plenty of 
blankets, desert nights are cold even if the days 
are hot.” 

At two o’clock a great wind arose, and blew 
open the sides of Joan’s tenti Sitting up in bed 
she noticed that all the other tents were lying on 
the ground, and that the Arabs were running 
backwards and forwards tying cushions, rugs, and 
food bags on to their camels. 

“Joan!” shouted John, running over to his 
sister, “Get your pillow and mattress and bring 

VI~8 . , . 
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them into the car. There’s going to be a 
sandstorm.” 

Joan raced back to her tent and dragged her 
mattress across the sand, but her little pillow 
went flying over her head and was whirled away 
into the darkness. 

Uncle Bob caught hold of the children and 
pushed them underneath one of the camels. Joan 
saw a great cloud of sand racing towards them, 
and then two thick, goat rugs were thrown over 
her head. It was a terrible half-hour. Men the 
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her mouth and nose full of sand. 

Uncle Bob helped the tired children into the 
car, and waving good-bye to the white-robed 
Arabs, they travelled silently along under the 
starlit sky. 

G. M. Ashby 

On the story 

1. Why did Joan and John find the meal in the chief’s 

tent so strange? 

2. Show that the camel is an extremely useful animal. 

3. What was the camel’s food? What did Joan 

think of this food? 

4. What gifts did Joan and the Arab girls exchange? 

5. How did the coming of the sandstorm disturb the 

life in the tents? 

6. ‘It was a terrible half-hour.’ Describe the two 

children’s experience during this period. 

Words and phrases 

1. ‘Camel meat which had been cooked over ihe 

fire.* Give one word for the words in italics. 

2. Which word in the passage means ‘collects for 

future use’? 

3. Explain: ‘Her little pillow..was whirled 

away into the darkness.’ 

Sonkthing to find out 

How are sandstorms caused? 

Something to write 

Write two paragraphs on the camel as the ‘sjiip of 
thedesert.’ 



18. KING THUTMOSE AND THE SPHINX 


king THUTMOSE AND THE SPHINX 


Across the Mediterranean Sea lies the sunny 
land of Egypt. Its greatest river is the Nile. If 
you were to visit Egypt and follow the Valley of 
the Nile, you would come to the Pyramids. These 
are tombs built long ago for the kings of Egypt. 
The largest tomb of all is known as the Great 
Pyramid. 

Close beside the Great Pyramid is a huge stone 
lion, with the head of a man. This lion is called 
the Sphinx. For five thousand years it has stood 
there, as though watching over the tombs of the 
kings. The face is that of the Egyptian ruler 
Khafra (Kaf-ra), who had the Sphinx carved out 
so that people in times to come might know what 
a great king he had been. 

More than a thousand years after the time of 
Khafra, there was a prince in Egypt whose name 
was Thutmose (Thoot'tnose). One day he went 
out hunting, and rode so fast and so far that he 
left all his friends behind. At last he came to the 
Sphinx. 

The sun was very hot, and Thutmose was glad 
to lie down and rest in the shade of the huge lion. 
Very soon he fell asleep, and as he slept he 
dreamed that the Sphinx spoke to him. “Thut¬ 
mose, Thutmose,” said the Sphinx, “you see how 
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the sands have covered my body, so that only 
my head and shoulders stand above the desert. 
If you will clear away the sand which covers me, 
I will make you King of Egypt. ” 

Thutmose was very surprised at this, for there 
were other princes older than he, and he did not 
expect to become king. However, he did not 
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doubt the promise made in the dream. He 
brought hundreds of men from the nearest city, 
and they cleared away the sand which lay round 
the body of the lion. 

The other princes who stood between him and 
the throne all died young, and Thutmose became 
King of Egypt. 

You may not believe that it was the Sphinx 
which made Thutmose king, but Thutmose him¬ 
self believd it. He had the whole story carved 
on a great slab of stone, and set between the paws 
of the Sphinx. There it remains to this day. 

On the Story 

' 1. What is the Sphinx? 

^ 2. Why did Khafra have it carved out? 

3. What did Prince Thutmose do when he came to 

the Sphinx? 

4. What did the Sphinx promise Thutmose in his 

dream? 

5. Why was Thutmose surprised? 

6. What did he have to do before the promise could 

be kept? 

1, How do we come to know the story of Thutmose? 
Words and phrases 

1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

sunny; tomb; carved out; huge; in times to 
come; promise. 
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2. Give two different meanings of each of these 
words; ■ 

lie, close, watch, fast, left, die. 

3. Complete the list of Present and Past tenses: 

Present tense Past tense 
build — 

-lay 

ride -- 

-— slept 

bring -- 

Something to find out 

Why were such large tombs as the Pyramids built 
for the kings of Egypt? 


19. SHUT THE DOOR 

Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore - 
No doubt you’ve heard the name before— 
Was a boy who never would shut the door. 

The wind might whistle, the wind might roar, 
And teeth be aching, and throats be sore, 

But still he never would shut the door. 

His father would beg, his mother implore, 
“Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore, 

We really wish you would shut the door!” 
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They rigged out a shutter with sail and oar, 

And threatened to pack olF Gustavus Gore 
On a voyage to far-away Singapore. 

But he begged for mercy, and said, “No more! 

Pray do not send me to Singapore 

On a shutter, and then I will shut the door.” 

“You will?” said his parents. “Then keep on 
shore; 

But mind you do, for the plague is sore 
Of a fellow that never will shut the door— 
Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore!” 

William Brighty Rands 

1. What do you notice about the name of the boy who 
never shut the door? 

2. Which of these reasons explain the boy’s failure to 

shut the door? 

(a) He was very hard-hearted. 

(b) He was very forgetful. 

(c) He was always in a hurry. 

3. Quote lines to show that the boy’s parents were 
very patient with him. 

4. What did the parents finally threaten to do? 

5. What was the effect of this threat on the boy? 

6. What is peculiar about all the rhyming words in 
this poem? 

7. Would you call this poem a humorous one? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


20. A STRANGE BATTLE-I 

Don Quixote was a Spanish gentleman who read so 
many stories about the knights of old and their gallant 
deeds that he made up his mind to become a knight 
himself. With a simple country fellow, called Sancho 
Panza, for his squire, or servant, he wandered over the 
country, hoping to perform noble deeds, but usually 
doing rather silly things, as this stoiy will show. 

One day, as Don Quixote and Sancho Panza 
were riding along a country road, they saw, in the 
distance, a great cloud of thick dust moving 
towards them. 

At once Don Quixote turned to his squire and 
said, “Oh, Sancho, this is the day in which I shall 
perform such deeds that the fame of them will be 
remembered in ages to come! Do you see that 
cloud of dust, Sancho? It is raised by a great 
army of many nations, who are on the march 
this way.” 

‘There must be two armies, then, master,” said 
Sancho Panza, looking behind him, “for on this 
other side there rises another cloud of dust.” 

Don Quixote turned, and, seeing that it was so, 
felt highly pleased. He was quite sure that the 
two clouds were raised by two armies which were 
coming to fight in the middle of the plain; for he 
thought of nothing else but battles and gallant 
65 
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deeds. 

Now the clouds of dust that he saw were raised 
by two great flocks of sheep, going along the 
same road from different parts, and the dust hid 
them from sight until they came near. Yet Don 
Quixote said so firmly that they were armies, that 
Sancho began to believe him. 

“Sir,” said the squire, “what must we do?” 

“Why,” replied Don Quixote, “we must go at 
once to help the weaker side. You must know 
that the army which marches towards us is 
commanded by the very great King Alifanfaron. ’ 
This other, which marches behind us, is that of 
his enemy, King Pentapolt- ” 

“But why do luvcjc two princes hate one 
another so?” asked Sancho. 

“Because,” answered Don Quixote, “this Ali¬ 
fanfaron is a furious heathen who wishes to marry 
the lovely Christian daughter of King Pentapolin; 
but her father will not allow the marriage unless 
King Alifanfaron becomes a Christian also.” 

“Upon my word,” said Sancho, “Pentapolin is in 
the right; and so I will help him with all my power!” 

“In so doing you will do your duty, Sancho,” 

■ replied his master. 

He then told his squire to go with him to the 
top of a hillock a short way off, so that they 
might see the two armies advancing. 


On the story 

1. What did Don Quixote say when he saw the great 

cloud of dust? 

2. Why did he feel so highly pleased? 

3. How were the clouds of dust actually raised? 

4. Why, according to Don Quixote, were the two 

armies marching against each other? 

Sancho:’ 

What did Don Quixote mean by this remark? 
Words and phrases 

1. Use the following words in sentences of your 

own; ■' 

perform, gallant, commanded, advancing. 

2. Express the following in another way: 

on the march; a furious heathen; with all my 
power. ^ 


Something to find out 

Don Quixote wandered over the country hoping 
to perforin noble deeds like the ‘knights of old.‘ Find 

Sry 5oS 


21. A STRANGE BATTLE-II 

From the hillock the two flocks of sheep which 
Don Quixote mistook for armies might easily have 
been seen, if the clouds of dust which they raised 
had not blinded the sight. Don Quixote, however, 
Saw in his fancy the two great armies, and began 
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to describe all the warriors to Sancho. He spoke 
of each one’s arms, colours, and weapons, just as 
if they had really been there. 

Sancho Panza stood without speaking a word, 
only now and then he looked from side to side, to 
see whether he could discover the knights and 
giants of whom his master spoke. At last he 
said, “Sir, not a single man, or giant, or knight, 
of all those you have named, appears anywhere; 
at least, I do not see one.” 

“What, Sancho,” replied Don Quixote, “do you 
' not hear the neighing of the steeds, the sound of 
the trumpets, and the rattling of the drums?” 

“I hear nothing,” answered Sancho, “but the 
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bleating of sheep and lambs.” And so it was, 
for now the two flocks had come very near them. 

“You are so much afraid, Sancho,” said his 
master, that you can neither see nor hear properlyi 
Yet since you fear so, stand aside and leave me 
alone. For I am able, with my single arm, to 
give the victory to the side which I shall favour 
with my help.” 

As he spoke he set his lance, drove his spurs 
into his old horse’s sides, and darted down the 
hillock like lightning. 

Sancho cried aloud after him, “Stop, stop, sir! 
Oh master, come back at once! Come back! 
They are nothing but lambs and sheep! Oh, woe 
upon us both! What madness is this? What 
is it you are doing?” 

Don Quixote, however, rushed onward without 
a look behind him, crying out, “Ho, knights! You 
that fight under the banner of the brave King 
Pentapolin, follow me all, and you shall see how 
easily I will overcome his enemy, Alifanfaron!” 

So calling, he rushed into the midst of the sheep, 
and began to attack them with his lance as boldly 
as if he were indeed fighting his greatest enemies. 

The shepherds who were with the flocks called 
out to him to stop; then, seeing that he did not 
heed them, they pulled out their slings and shot a 
volley of large stones at him. 
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Don Quixote did not heed the stonw, but, nm- 
ning hither and thither,'he cried out, “Where art 
thou, proud Alifanfaron? Show thyself to me, 
and I will punish thee!” 

At that instant a great stone struck him a blow 
in the side. It was followed at once by another 
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which struck him in the face, and knocked out 
three or four of his teeth. The blows were so 
heavy that the poor knight was stunned, and he 
fell from his horse to the ground. 

The shepherds ran to him, and, seeing him lying 
there, believed that they had killed him. They 
hastily gathered their flocks together, and marched 
off, without waiting for anything more. 

M this time'Sancho stood upon the hillock, 
crying aloud, tearing his hair, and wishing with 
all his heart that he had never met the foolish 
Don. At last, seeing him lying upon the road, 
and the shepherds gone, he ran to him. 

Don Quixote was much hurt, but he had not 
quite lost the use of his senses. 

“Oh, oh, sir!” cried Sancho. “Did I not call to 
you to come back, seeing that those you went to 
attack were a flock of sheep, and not an army 
of men?” 

It is the work of that enchanter, my enemy, of 
whom 1 have So often spoken to you,” replied 
Don Quixote, when at last he found his voice. 
He can make things seem what they are not; and 
he was so afraid lest I should win this battle that 
he changed the two armies into flocks of sheep.” 
Sancho, however, was not at all ready to believe 
auchastory. 

Presently Don Quixote arose, and, tenderly 
nursing his hurt face, slowly mounted his horse 
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and followed his squire from the scene of that 
strange battle. 

Adapted from 
C^vantes’ don Quixote 

On the story 

1. What did Don Quixote imagine that he saw from 

the hillock? 

2. What sounds did he hear? 

3. What did Sancho actually see and hear? 

4. Why did Don Quixote ask Sancho to stand aside 

and leave him alone? 

5. How did Don Quixote try to help the ‘army’ of 

King Pentapolm? 

6. What did the shepherds do to stop him from hurt¬ 

ing the sheep? 

7. What was the result of the attack on the sheep? 

8. How did Sancho behave during this attack? ■ 

9. What, according to Don Quixote, had been done 

to the armies? 

Words and phrases 

1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

mistook; favour with; overcome; with all his 
heart; hither and thither; stunned. 

2. Explain: 

(a) He set his lance. 

(b) He darted down the hillock like lightning. 

(c) ‘Oh, woe upon us both!’ 

(d) Don Quixote arose tenderly nurs¬ 
ing his face. 
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3. You have read about the neighing of the steeds ‘ 
and the bleating of sheep and lambs. Now fill in 
the blanks in the following: 

(a) The—-of cocks. 

(b) The—-of cats. 

(c) The^-of dogs. 

(d) The-- of wolves. 

Something to think about 

Show that- the title of the story is a very suitable 
one, Suggest two other suitable titles. 

Something to write ' 

Write an imaginary conversation between the 
shepherds as they drove their Hocks after the stranee 
battle. 


22. HOME THEY BROUGHT HER 
WARRIOR DEAD 

Home they brought her warrior dead: 

She nor swooned, nor uttered cry: 
All her maidens, watching said, 

“She must weep or she will die.’* 

Then they praised him, soft and low, 

Call’d him worthy to be loved, 
Truest friend and noblest foe; 

Yet she neither spoke nor moved, 
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Stole a maiden from her place, 

Lightly to the warrior stept, 

Took the face cloth from the face; 

Yet she neither moved nor wept. 

Rose a nurse of ninety years, 

Set his child upon her knee— 

Like summer tempest came her tears— 
“Sweet, my child, I live for thee.” 

Alfred Tennyson 

1. Who is the chief character in the poem? 

2. Why did the maidens say that ‘she must weep or 

she will die’? 

3. What did the maidens do to make her weep? 

4. How did the old nurse succeed where others had 

failed? Why do you think the poet has mentioned 
her age? 

5. Poets often compare unlike things which are alike 

in.one particular point. Such a comparison js 
called a simile. Point out the simile used in the 
poem and explain it. 

6. ‘Stole a maiden.’ Notice how the verb is placed 

first and then the subject. Why do you think the 
poet has written in this way? Give another 
example of similar writing from Ihe poem. 

7. Suggest another suitable title for the poem. 


23. THE BISHOP’S DREAM-f 

Some hundreds of years ago there lived a 
Bishop named Evrard, who built a great cathedral 
in a city on a hill. The cathedral was a very 
beautiful one, with wide carved doorways, lovely 
windows of coloured glass, and splendid towers. 
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As he looked at the stately building while it 
was being made, the Bishop said to himself, 
“Surely God has no more beautiful house in all 
the world than this, and I, Bishop Evrard, have 
built it. It is my work, for I have planned it 
all—the towers and the windows, the carving and 
the statues. 

“With ray riches I have bought the stone and 
the timber of which it is made. My gold pays 
the builders, the carvers, and the sculptors who 
work upon it. In raising this wonderful church 
I am doing a noble service to God and to my 
fellow-men.” 

Over the great doorways of the cathedral was a 
place where a statue might stand. The Bishop 
meant to fill this place with a stone image of 
himself. 

“It must be only a small, simple statue,” said 
he, “for I am not a proud man.” Yet, as he 
looked up at the empty place, it pleased him to 
think that, hundreds of years after he was dead, 
people would stop before his statue and praise 
him for what he had done. Thus, though he did 
not know it, his heart became full of pride. 

One night Bishop Evrard had a dream. He 
thought that a shining angel stood beside his bed, 
and told him to rise. “Come,” said the angel. 

I will show you some of those who have worked 
with you in building the church. They are 
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humble, but in God’s sight their work has been 
worth more than yours,” 

The angel led Evrard past the cathedral, and 
down the steep streets of the old city. Though 
it was mid-day, the people going to and fro did 
not seem to see them. 

Beyond the city gates they followed a road that 
led them down till they came to flat, green fields. 
There, in the middle of the road, they saw two 
big white oxen yoked to a square block of stone. 
The great beasts were resting before they began to 
drag the stone up the steep hill to the cathedral. 



‘Look! said the angel. Then the Bishop saw 
a little ill-clad girl run out from a poor hut near 
the place where the oxen were standing. She had a 
bundle of hay in her arms, Going up to the oxen, 
(she gave a handful of hay first to one and then 
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to the other. Then she stroked their black noses, 
and laid her rosy face against their white cheeks. 

Their driver rose from the bank where he had 
been resting, and cried to his cattle to begin their 
journey. Now that they were refreshed and 
cheered, theyr moved off, straining at the thick 
ropes; and presently the great block of stone was 
being dragged slowly up the hill, j 

On the story 

1. Why was the cathedral beautiful? 

2. Why could the Bishop call the cathedral his work? 

3. Why did he want his own statue over the doorway? 

4. What did the angel want to show him? 

5. What did the Bishop see in the middle of the road? 

6. How did the little girl help the oxen? 

7. How was the block of stone taken up the hill? 

Words and phrases 

1. Which words in the passage mean the following? 

having a grand appearance; pulling along 
heavily or slowly; move the hand gently over; 
messenger from God; soon. 

2. Use the following in sentences of your own: 

splendid; to and fro; yoked to, a handful of; 
ill-clad; refreshed. 

3. Give the opposites of. 

beautiful, wide, proud, pleased, praise, resting. 
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Something to find out 

What is the difference between a church and a 
cathedral? 

Something to write 

‘His heart became full of pride.’ Write a para¬ 
graph on this aspect of Bishop Evrard’s'character. 


24. THE BISHOP’S DREAM-^H 

When the Bishop saw that these were the humble 
workers of whose service God thought so much, 
he knew how proud and foolish he had been] In 
shame and sorrow he began to weep, and his 
falling tears awoke him. “My thoughts have not 
been right thoughts,” he said, “but! will try to 
make amends.” 

That very day he sent for the master of the 
sculptors. Then (he told him to fill the empty 
place over the cathedral doorway not with a 
statue of himself but with an image of the little 
girl. 

He told him, also, to make two great stone 
figures of the white oxen. ; When these figures 
were finished, they were set on high upon the 
tallest tower of the cathedral, so that all men 
could see them against the blue sky. 
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The image of the little girl was carved, with a 
bundle of hay in her hands. The child who had 
fed the oxen knew nothing of this, nor did she 
know that the statue over the doorway was her 
own self carved in stone. When she grew up, we 
are told, she forgot her childish service. Yet 
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what she had done was not forgotten in Heaven. 

As for the oxen on the tower, (one looked 
eastward and the other looked westward across 
the wide country below the city on the hill. One 
caught the golden light of the rising sun, and the 
other was lit with the red blaze of sunset ) 

There they stood; and the folk as they looked 
up at them felt glad that they were there. '“It is 
well,” said they, “that these dumb labourers, who 

have helped to build God’s house, should find a 

place of honour upon the house,” 

They remembered, too, that the Master of that 

house had once been a little Babe, warmed in a 

manger by the breath of cattle. At the thought 
of this, men grew kinder to their cattle, and to 
the beasts that worked for them, and indeed to 
all dumb animals. 

So the dream which had changed the 
Bishop’s heart helped to teach men to value all 
good work, however humble it might be. It 
taught them also to think more about theiri 
fellow“Creatures. 

Bishop Evrard, when he died, was buried 
humbly, as he wished, before the great doorway 
of the church. To this day the stone figure of 
Ihe little girl looks down upon him from bn 
high; and hundreds of folk step across the stone 
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pavement above him, as they pass to praise and 
pray in the house of God. 

Adapted from William Canton’s 
child’s book of saints 



On the story 

. 1. Why was the Bishop filled with shame and sorrow? 

• 2. What did he ask the master of the sculptors to do? 
3. What deed was not forgotten in heaven? 

. 4. Describe the figures of the oxen on the tower. 

. 5. What did the people say about the oxen? 

. 6. What great change was brought about by the 
Bishop’s dream in the character of the people? 

Words and phrases 

1. Use the following phrases in sentences of your 
own: 

■ to make amends; red blaze of sunset;"a place of 
honour; fellow-creatures; the house of God. 

2. Fill in the blanks with words used in the story: 

(a) In Bombay many poor people sleep on 
/'■'the—'— 

(b) If you look-, you will see the rising 

sun. 

(c) The-- in the mill went on strike. 

(d) The farmer invited the rich traveller to 

his-cottage. 
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3. Make sentences which 
following: Ihe 

(aj J> l>isjo,roH-hebegantOH.e<.p. 

Something to write 

kind and m. « men to be 


25. written IN MARCH 

Ihe cock is crowing, 

The stream is flowing, 

The small birds twitter. 

The lake doth glitter, . ' 

The green field sleeps in the sun; 

The oldest and youngest 

Are at work with the strongest; 

The cattle are grazing. 

Their heads never raising; 

There are forty feeding like one! 
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Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated, 

And now doth fare ill i' 

On the top of the bare k'lji ^ 

The ploughboy is whooping - anoii - anon; 
There’s joy in the mountains; 
There’s life in the fountains; 

Small clouds are sailing, 

■ Blue sky prevailing; 

The rain is over and gone ! 

William Wordsworth 


1. Which season is described by the poet 

. What changes take place in nature at the g 
ing of this season? 

2. What is meant by saying that ‘the green e 

3. qIiTL lines in this poem containing a striking 

simile and explain it. 

4 , Why do the cattle not raise their heads while they 
are grazing? 

5. Which words suggest the sound of the ploughboy s 
shouts? 



6. Explain: 

(a) There are forty feeding like one! 

(b) There’s life in the fountains. 

(c) Blue sky prevailing. 

7. Give another suitable title to the poem. 




26. AHALYABAf 

Among the great women of India of the past, 
Rani Ahalyabai occupies a very high place. She 
came of a poor family, but was married to the 
son of Malharrao Holkar, the great Maratha 
Chief, who ruled over Malwa in the middle of the 
18th century. After a son was born to the young 
princess, tragedy overtook the royal family. Both 
Malharrao and his son were killed in battle. 
Soon afterwards, Ahalyabai’s little boy suddenly 
fell ill and died. Thus Ahalyabai was called upon 
to take up the reins of government at a very 
early age. 

The task of ruling the state was not at all an 
easy one. The trea^ry was empty and there 
was confusion and disorder in the country. The 
Chief Minister, Gangadhar Yeshwant, was greedy 
and dishonest. He desired to have all the power 
mhis hands. He told Ahalyabai that, being a 
woman, she was not fit to be the ruler of Malwa 
and advised her to adopt a son for this purpose. 
But the young queen wisely refused this request. 
“I am the daughter-in-law of Malharrao Holkar,” 
she replied. “I will rule the state as well as my 
father-in-law did.” 

Having failed in his attempt to gain control 
over the state, Gangadhar Yeshwant tried to raise 
a rebellion against her. Ahalyabai, however, was 
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as brave as she was wise. She set herself at the 
head of her army and made all preparations to 
meet the rebel forces. The rebellion was crushed 
without difficulty. Ahalyabai now began to rule 
the country herself. 

The young queen first tried to end all 
corruption in the government departments. She 
dismissed her dishonest ministers and chose in 
their place capable men in whom she had 
complete trust. She then took up the task of 
making the people happy and prosperous. Good 
roads were built and they were kept well guarded 
by the police.; Inns were set up along these roads) 
for the convenience of travellers. Efforts were 
made to bring even the wild tribes of the Bhils 
and the Gonds under control. Peace and order 
were at last established in the land. The result 
was that trade flourished, and the country became 
more and more prosperous) year by year. 

Ahalyabai was a deeply religious woman and 
led a pure and holy life. Her day was strictly 
divided so that no part of her duties might be 
neglected. She would rise an hour before 
day-break, bathe herself, say her prayers and listen 
to the readings from the Puranas and other sacred 
books.; Then, before eating her own meal, she 
would give food to the poor and gifts to the 
Brahmins. In the afternoon at two o’clock she 
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would appear in her durbar and remain there till 
six o’clock attending to the business of the state. 
After this work was over, she would go back to 
the palace for her prayers and her evening meal. 
She would meet her ministers again at night and 
discuss with them important plans for the welfare 
of her people. It was not until midnight that the 
hard-working queen was free to go to bed. ‘ v 
Another remarkable thing about Ahalyabai was 
her love of simplicity. She ate simple food, was 
always dressed in v,hite and did not like to wear 
any ornaments. Her one concern was the 
progress and happiness of her people. She ruled 
the kingdom for thirty years, and* she ruled it 
wisely and well. After her death she was 
honoured as a saint. 

On the passage 

1. How did Ahalyabai become the ruler of Malwa at 

an early age? 

2. What difficulties had she to face at the beginning 

of her reign? 

3. What was the result of the rebellion raised against 

Ahalyabai? 

4. How did she bring back peace and order in the 

land? 

5. Describe Ahalyabai’s daily programme of duties. 

6. Show that Ahalyabai led a very simple life. 
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Words and phrases 

1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

capable; confusion; the reins of government; 
gain control over; prosperous; for the conve¬ 
nience of; welfare; ornaments. 

2. Express the following in another way; 

(a) Tragedy overtook the royal family. 

(b) The rebellion was crushed without diffi¬ 

culty. 

(c) Trade flourished. 

(d) Her one concern was the progress and hap¬ 

piness of her people. 

3. Complete this list: 

Adjectives Nouns 

greedy - 

- corruption 

brave -- 

- convenience 

prosperous -- 

Something to think about ' 

Why are good roads necessary for the progress of 
a country? 

Something to find out 

What happens at a king’s or queen’s durbar? 

Something to write ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Tell the story of Ahalyabai in your own words. 


27. A SQUIRREL STORY 
1 

Wells, In Norfolk on the East coast of England, 
lies at the edge of a marsh, a mile and a quarter 
back from the sea. It has for a harbour a creek 
which, at full tide, is deep enough to allow small 
vessels to come up to the town. 

Near the mouth of the creek' is a row of tall 
guiding-poles in the water. One afternoon, a 
fisherman noticed a squirrel sitting bunched’up 
on the top of the most distant pole, about thirty 
feet above the water, The little anintal had come 
through the pine wood on the sandl-hiils on the 
west side of the creek; then, wishing to continue, 
his travels eastward along the shore and over 
towards Blakeney, he had cast himself into the 
water. Finding the current too strong, he had 
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just saved himself from being carried out to sea 
by climbing up the last pole. 

Now the current was the other way, and the 
creek was full from bank to bank, so the poor 
squirrel on his pole-top was in the middle ot the 
swirling waters. 

The fisherman went home to his tea; but two 
hours later, just about sunset, he strolled back 
to the sea-front, and there still sat the squirrel, 
bunched up on the top of his pole. 

Presently a fishing-boat, in which was a young 
man, came in from the sea. The fisherman 
hailed the young man, and called his attention to 
the squirrel on the pole. 

. “All right; I see him!” the boatman shouted 
back. Tll try to gethim off!” 

Then, as the swirling current carried the boat 
up to within about three yards of the pole, the 
young man leaned forward and thrust out an oar, 
until the blade touched |he pole. No sooner had 
it touched than down, like lightning, came the 
squirrel from his perch. He leaped upon the oar, 
and from the oar to the boat, then quickly bounded 
up the mast and perched himself on the top. 

1 , 

The boat went swiftly on, driven by the rushing 
tide, until it reached the quay at Wells. No 
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«)oner did the keel touch the stones at the 

and.ng.stage than down the squirrel flew from 
the mast-top. Rushing to the bow, the little 

dashed ofl towards the town at topmost speed. 

number of children playing on the quay saw 

hmi and With a wild cry of‘Squirrel! Squirrel'’ 

went after him Luckily there was no dog abouf 
and the squirrel, being faster than the boys kept 

coal-trucks, wagons, horses, and men busy in 
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unloading boats; then, crossing the coast road, 
he dashed into one of the narrow streets, which 
run up to the higher part of the town. There 
more yelling children joined the hunt, and the 
people of the street ran out of their houses to 
find out what all the uproar was about. 

Facing the top of the street is a long brick wall 
ten feet high. Up this wall went the squirrel 
without a pause or slip, as swiftly as when going 
over the level earth. He disappeared over the 
top into the orchard on the other side, where the 
loud advancing wave of children was kept back 
by a cliff. 

■ 3 

It had been a breathless chase, and the squirrel 
could now have settled safely down in that 
sheltered spot among the fruit trees; for the 
owner, who lived like a hermit in the house, was 
friendly to all wild creatures, and allowed neither 
dogs nor cats nor boys with loud halloo and 
brutal noise to enter his grounds. 

Yet this would not have suited the squirrel. 
The town noises and lights and the shrill cries of 
children at play in the evening would have kept 
him in a constant state of fear, for squirrels are 
timid creatures. When the town was asleep and 
silent that night, he climbed the back-wall and 
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crossed other orchards and gardens until he came 
out to the old unkept hedge on that side, and 
followed it all the way to Holkham Park, with,its’ 
many noble trees, in one of which, perhaps, he 
was born. 

And there, at home once more, he no doubt 
decided, like the Discontented Squirrel of the 
fable, never again to try to better himself by 
migrating. 

W H. Hudson 

On the story 

1. How did the squirrel get to the top of the pole in 

the creek? 

2. In what difficulty did he find himself? 

3. How was he rescued? 

4. What did he do when the boat reached land? 

5. Describe the chase of the squirrel in the streets. 

6. What was the result of this chase? 

7. Why did the squirrel not stay in the orchard? 

8. How did his adventure end? 

Words and phrases 

1. Make a list of all the words in the passage that are 

connected with the sea or with ships and boats 
(e.g.Find the exact meaning of each 
of these words. 

2. Use the following words or phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

strolled; hailed, at topmost speed; dodged; 
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without a pause; uproar; hermit; dis¬ 
contented. 

3. Explain the following expressions: 

a squirrel sitting bunched up; the-swirling 
current; yelling children; a breathless chase; 
sheltered spot; with loud halloo; in a constant 
state of fear. 

4, Fill in the blanks in the Mowing with words used 
in the story: 

(a) With a knife in his hand he—^on his 

enemy. 

(b) The girl-out of the window to look at 

the car below. 

(c) The car-- along the road at great 

speed. 

'(d) They wish to improve their lot by — to 
a foreign country. 

Something to write 

In about a page let the squirrel tell its own story. 


28. WHAT THE BIRDS SAY 

Do you ask what the birds say? 
The sparrow, the dove, 

The linnet and thmli say, f' 9 4 
“I love and I love!” 
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In thejyinter they’xe V; 

The wind is so strong; 

What it says 1 don’t know, 

But it sings a loud song. /; 

But green leaves and blossoms, s. 

And sunny warm weather, 

And singing and loving, 

All come back together. 

Then the lark is so brimful 
•Of gladness and love/ • ^(. 

'.The green fields below him, 

The blue sky above, . 

. 

That he sings and he sings, 

And for ever sings he, 

"T love my love, 

And my love loves me!” • i' * 
Smuel Taylor Coleridge 

1. Name all the birds that are mentioned in the poem. 
Which of these birds is brimful of happiness? 

2. Why are the birds silent in winter? Who sings ‘a 

loud song’ in this season? 

3. What things come back together after the' winter 

season? 

4. How does the lark show his gladness? 
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29. THE WAY OF THE JUNGLE-I i 

It was noon when a grass-cutter, who had’been ; 
busy since sunrise cutting grass for the cows of j i 
his master, was carrying on his head his load of ■ 
grass, bound together in a coarse rope net. 
Trudging along through a very thick part of the 
jungle, he was alarmed by a tiger, which suddenly 
crashed out of the bushes and glared at him. - 
The great beast stood in the middle of the track, 
lashing his tail. 

Tile grass-cutter turned to run away. He was [; 
a long way from his home, and he knew that ^ 

escape was almost hopeless, for the tiger, with ; 

his mighty power of springing, could catch : 
him in one bound. So when the king of the 
jungle ceased lashing his tail and looked gently at ; 
the man, as a sheep might look at her lamb, the ; 
grass-cutter saw that his only chance of safety 
was to listen when the tiger spoke. 

“Oh, grass-cutter, why are you frightened? Why | 
would you run away?” asked the animal. i 

“Because you will kill and eat me,” replied the 
trembling man. i 

“Not so,” answered the tiger. “Stay, I command 
you! 1 have something important to say to you. < 
Listen! I am an honourable tiger. If you will 
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hide me m your load of grass, 1 will treat you as 
1 would treat my father and my mother.” 


To this strange request the grass-cutter was 
willing to agree; indeed, he felt in such danger of 
his life that he had no other choice. He had 
no weapon with which to defend himself, except 
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his reaping-hook, and no man can fight a tiger 
with a reaping-hook. 

“You are very big,” said the grass-cutter, “and 
you are very heavy, I am a poor and weak man. 
How can I lift you on my head?” 

“There is only one thing for me to do then,” 
snarled the huge animal, looking fierce. “I must 
kill you and eat you. It is noon and I am 
hungry.” 

“No, no!” pleaded the grass-cutter in despair. 
“I have a wife and children to support, Spare 
my life, my lord!” 

The man lowered his bundle of grass, and 
untied the rope that bound it. At once the tiger 
crept in and curled himself in the middle of the 
grass, as a cat might do. The grass-cutter 
covered him over and tied the rope very carefully, 
so that not a bit of the creature’s body could 
be seen. With a great effort he managed to 
get the load on his head, and as he staggered 
on his way he was bent nearly double under 
the weight. 

The man had not gone far when he met a 
huntsman with a gun. “Have you seen a tiger 
pass this way?” the huntsman asked. 

“No, sir!” answered the grass-cutter, “i have 
seen no tiger.” 

“He is a man-eater, a very dangerous animal,” 
said the huntsman. “He has killed several men. 


women and children, so I have come out to 

shoot him.” With these words he passed on 
his way. 

On the story 

‘hat escape was not possible? 

ii"' ia 

4 What strange request did the tiger make’ 

6. How did he finally carry out the tiger’s wish? 
Jfo# and phrases 
4yGive other words for: 

^ Sd: cS 

2. Which words in the passage mean the following*^ 

walking with an effort; spoke in a harsh 
angry voice; stared angrily or fiercely; went 
unsteadily as if about to fall. ^ 

3. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

alarmed; defend oneself; with a great effort' 
pleaded; spare; bent double. 

Something to find out 

How does a tiger become a man-eater? 

Something to write 

You suddenly meet a dangerous animal while you 
are on a picnic in a forest. Write a brief account of what 
you would do in the situation. 
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FJo sooner had the huntsman gone than the tiger 
began to struggle to be free. “You have tied me 
too tight; let me out,” he growled. So the giass- 
ciitter lifted the load from his head and placed 
it under a tree. When he had untied the rope, 
the tiger sprang out. 

“You are a wicked man!” said the tiger. “You 
lied to the huntsman. Lies are always punished. 
As J am an honourable tiger, and never lie, I 
must punish you.” 

“I lied to save your life,” cried the unhappy 
man. “The huntsnian had come out to shoot 
you, and I protected you.” 

The tiger paid no heed to what the grass-cutter 
said. “You are a fine fat man. I shall kill you 

and eat you,” he snarled. 

“But you promised to treat me as you would 
treat your father and your mother, said the 
grass-cutter. 

“f care not for promises,” answered the tiger. 
“That is the way of the jungle ” 

^ “But it is not the way of the world,” replied 
the grass-cutter. “With us it is good for evil--.” 

“It is not so in the jungle,” snapped the tiger. 
“With us it is evil for good. Ask this tree, 

“Alas, alas!” sigkd the tree, “the tiger is right 
and you are wronp See what a pleasant shade 
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I cast around me; how cool it is for tired 
travellers to rest and eat their bread. And yet, 
when they have rested and are refreshed they look 
up and say, if this tree were cut down it would 
make fine boxes and strong beds’.” 

“Ah! Now that you have heard what the tree 
has said, you see that I am right,” growled the 
tiger. “I am an honourable tiger, and I must 
keep to the way of the jungle folk.” 

The grass-cutter was not going to give in, so lie 
said calmly, “What can a tree know? Its head 
is of wood! Let us first ask advice of yonder 
herd of buffaloes.” 

The tiger agreed, so he and the man made their 
way towards the buffaloes. They spoke to an 
old she buffalo who was grazing apart. She 
looked up and listened when they began their 
story, which told how the man had hidden the 
tiger in his load of grass, and how he had lied to 
save the tiger’s life, and how the tiger had 
promised to treat the grass-cutter as he would 
treat his own father and mother. 

The old she buffalo shook her head. “Ail 
those buffaloes you see grazing around me are my 
children and my grandchildren. They drank of 
my milk when they were young. I protected 
them. Now that they are strong and I win old 
and weak, they thrust their horns into my sides 
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and push me away angrily; they will not even 
allow me to graze near them. The tiger is right; 
it is always evil for good.” 

‘^Surely you see now that I speak the truth, 
my brother,” said the tiger. “Come, I am 
hungry.” 

“Wait, wait! ” cried the grass-cutter, who was 
now sorry that he had not left the tiger to the 
s huntsman, who .would have shot him. “Let us 
• seek the advice of yet a third judge.” Again the 
tiger agreed, feeling certain that the advice would 
be the same. 

At this moment a jackal peeped out of the 
jungle. 
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“Oh, jackal!” they both cried. “Give judgement 
between us.” 

The tiger explained the case. “On what you 
say depends my dinner and this man’s life,” he 
added. 

When the jackal heard of the quarrel, he 
pretended to look very wise, and, as is the 

manner of his tribe, he decided on a cunning 
trick. 

“How can I believe this story?” he asked. He 
turned to the tiger and said, “Unless I see you 
hidden in the load of grass, so that I may be sure 
that you are speaking the truth, it is impossible 
for me to give judgement.” 

Tile tiger, who was hungry and anxious for his 
meal, ordered the grass-cutter to show the jackal 
exactly how he had been hidden. He told the 
grass-cutter to open the load of grass again, and 
the tiger crept in as before and was tied up inside. 

riien said the judge, “I see now that you have 
spoken the truth. And as evil for good is the 
way of the jungle, I command this man to throw 
you into the deepest part of the river so that you 
may be drowned.” 

This the grass-cutter did joyfully, and that was 
the end of the honourable tiger. 


K. Compton 
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On the Story 

I Why did the tiger want to punish the grass-cutter? 

2. What plea did the grass-cutter make? 

3. That is the way of the jungle.’ What, according to 

'the tiger, is that way? 

4. Why did the tree agree with the tiger? 

5. Why did the buffalo also support the tiger? 

6. What cunning suggestion did the jackal make? 

7. How was the matter finally settled? 

Words and phrases 

1. Give other words for: 

cast, protected, thrust, apart, anxious. 

2. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

refreshed; paid no heed to; give in; seek the 
advice of; depends on; pretended. 

3. Make sentences to show the difference between; 

(a) snapped and snarled; 

(b) shade and shadow; 

(c) peeped and looked. 

Something to think about 

Do you agree with what the tiger said about the 
law of the jungle? 

Something to write 

Write any other story that you have read about a 
trick played by a cunning jackal 


•| 31- WHERE DO THE FAIRIES DWELL? 

1 Where d o the fairies dwell, I wonder ? 

j Where do they dwell? 

I you tell ? 

I When the birds awake to greet the sun, 

I And sing of the day that’s just begun, 

j I search and peep in every nook, 

- In willows and weeds which guard the brook, 

; ’ glistening leaves andmodding flowers, 

In shady trees and rosary bowers. 

[ I ve never yet seen them: can you tell 

Where they dwell ? 

Where do the fairies dance, I wonder? 

^ In glen or dell? 

. Can you tell ? 

I watch the green in the evening light 
. While the (shadows are melting into night, 

; And insects lazily wheel along 

Droning a drowsy, slumbering song. 

J I ve never yet seen them. Can you say 
If I should look hy night or by day, 

In gloomy forest pr moonlight dell ? 

Can you tell ? 
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The fairies live in a land of wonder, 

Up in the air, 

None knows where. 

When night descends^, and all are asleep. 

And the wide-eyed owls their watches keep, 

As big, black trees ’gainst the moonlit sky 
Bow to the night-winds hurrying by, 

The fairies come on gossamer wings; 

With magical wands they make the rings 
We see in the grass,, |t break of day— 

So they say. 

Frank Yerbury 

1. Where did the poet look for the fairies? 

2. What is meant by ‘glistening leaves’ and ‘nodding 

flowers’? 

3. Quote the lines from the poem which suggest the 

sound made by the insects in the forest at sunset. 

4. Where is the fairies’‘land of wonder’? 

5. What do the fairies do after nightfall? 

6. Explain: 

And the wide-eyed owls their watches keep. 

7. Which lines are repeated in the poem? What makes 

the repetition so pleasing? 

8. The musical effect in the poem is produced partly 

by the jingling rhymes. Give the rhyme scheme of 
the first stanza. 


32. TAKING THEIR MEDICINE 


I 

“You can take a horse to the water, but you 
cannot make him drink,” says an old proverb. 
At the 200 hospital, where sick animals are 
nursed back to health and happiness; the zoo 
doctors will tell you that you can show a ‘patient’ ’ 
a pill or^ a powder but you cannot make him 
swallow it. So, very often, the doctors have to 
use some trick; but even then they may not 
succeed, for some animal patients ate clever 
enough to see through such tricks. 

I remember a sick elephant who had to take 
a very bitter powder. The elephant would not 
swallow the powder as it was, so the doctors had 
to think of a way out of the difficulty. 

In the end they remembered that this animal 
had a great liking for potatoes. A large potato 
was found, and carefully cut.in two; half of the 
inside part was scooped out, the powder was put 
in its place, and the potato was closed again. 
Then the doctors placed the cut potato on a tray 
which was full of whole potatoes, and invited the 
elephant to taste them. 

Having eaten a few sound potatoes, the sick 
animal at last picked up the one which held the 
powder. He popped it into his mouth, and, with 
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a few, hurried crunches, it was. gone. The 
doctors* little trick had succeeded! Still, the 
animal must have guessed that there was 
something queer about that last potato, for after 
he had swallowed it his appetite suddenly 
disappeared! 

Luckily for the doctors, elephants seldom fall 
ill, and when they do, the medicines given to 
them are nearly all of the pleasant kind. One 
animal, who had received a sweet medicine for an 
attack of stomach pains, even pretended to be ill 
after he was cured, in order to get this daily dose 
of medicine. His trick was soon found out by 
the doctors! 

2 

Not all zoo medicines, however, are pleasant 
to take. When they are bitter, the doctors often 
hide them in a lump of loaf-sugar. Many 
animals have such a liking for loaf-sugar that they 
do not seem to mind very much if it tastes of 
medicine. 

One of the best patients I ever knew was a 
young giraffe, who took his medicine three times 
a day. The keeper told me that this medicine 
had a very bitter taste; but the giraffe did not 
mind taking it, for it was given to him on a lump 
of loaf-sugar! 
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Some years ago the zoo doctors had to givi 
castor-oil to an ant-eater, but nothing wodd 
make the animal swallow it. Later, the doc.'ors 
discovered a way out of their difficulty: they 
poured a little of the oil over the patient’s head. 
It was quickly licked off by the animal’s long, 
worm-like tongue, and in this way the ant-eater 
swallowed his castor-oil! 

One day a bird called a spoonbill, wAo lived in 
one of the big outdoor cages, suddenly became 
very ill. The patient was taken over to the zoo 
hospital, where it was decided that the only cure 
was castor-oil. Now, most birds di'slike castor-oil 
as much as we do, so the medicine had to be 
mixed in the bird’s food. Since a spoonbill lives 
mostly on fish, the only thing to be done was 
to open a fish and fill it with castor-oil. 
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I have seen many zoo medicines being made, 
but this was without a doubt the worst of them 
all to prepare. Still, it was finished at last, and 
t.be ‘castor-oil fish’ was dangled before the open 
be ak of the spoonbill. Being a greedy bird, he 
at cmce swallowed it, and so he took his medicine. 
I am^ glad to say that, after a day or two, the 
spoon-bill was well enough to be sent back to 
his cag-p. 

Craven Hill 

On the passive 

1. Why do m doctors trick their patients? 

2. What dioUhe doctors do to make the elephant 

take his Imedicine? 

3. Was the trick a complete success? 

4. How did the ant-eater take his castor-oil? 

5' How do the dixtors give bitter medicines to their 
patients? 

6.: How was castor-oil given to the spoonbill? 
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Words and phrases 

1. Which words in the passage mean the foliowing? 

hollowed or dug out; put into quickly or sud¬ 
denly; desire for food; hung or swung loosely. 

2. Use the Mowing words in sentences of your own; 

swallow; see through; pretended; poured;-licked 
off; greedy. 

3. Express the following in another way: 

(a) Sick animals are nursed back to health and 

happiness. 

(b) The doctors had to think of a way out of 

the difficulty. 

(c) With a few hurried crunches^ it was gone. 
Something to find out 

1. Find out as much as you can about ant-eaters and 

spoonbills. 

2. What is a proverb? What is the meaning of the 

proverb given at the beginning of the lesson? 
Find some other proverbs concerning animals 
and birds. 

Something to write 

You have just visited a zoo and have seen the lion, 
the elephant and the monkeys eating their food. Write 
a short interesting account of what you saw. Give this 
title to your composition: Taking their food.’ 



33. NAPOLEON AND THE ENGLISH 
SAILOR 


1 



Once Napoleon, the famous Emperor of France, 
was at a port on the French coast, waiting for a 
chance to bring his army across to England. He 
had his fleet ready, and a number of his warships 
sailed about in the waters outside the harbour, 
hoping to capture, if they could, any ships that 
belonged to the English. 

One day a French ship took prisoner a young 
British seaman. He was a humble sailor^'a poor 
English lad of no great importance. So, though 
they had captured him, the French did not 
trouble to guard him very carefully, but let him 
wander about every djiy on the sea-shore beyond 
the harbour. They^ knew that he was safe enough 
for he could not go back to England without a 
ship, and no ship would carry him away from 
France.")", "" ' . ■ ■ 

Day after day the poor prisoner used to roam 
about the shore. Often, as he sat in some cave, 
he would watch the birds that left the land and 
flew over the sea towards the white cliffs of 
Dover. 

‘They are going home—to . my home !’ he 
thought sadly. T wonder whether my mother 
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Will see them, and whether I shall ever see her 
again! How I long to be afloatonce more, even 
It <t were in the tiniest cockle-shell of a boat in 
the. midst of a storm, so long as the storm would 
carry me nearer to England!’ 

2 

One morning in the early dawn, as he wandered 
on the shore, too heavy-hearted to sleep, he saw 
something large and dark bobbing on the waves. 
He waited a little while until the tide brought it 
nearer, and then he waded into the sea and 
dragged it ashore. It was a big cask of wood, 
empty but quite sound. 

The young man rolled it to the cave, where he 
hid It carefully. There he began to work upon it, 
with such poor tools as he could find or make, ■ 
until at last he had formed it into" a tiny boat. 

Such a poor little boat it was-surely the 
weakest that ever ventured on a pond! Yet the 
sailor meant to try to get across the Channel in 
it, though^he had neither tar for its sides, nor 
{ieej. nor sail, nor ruddprf Still, he thought, it 
would float; perhaps it might carry him home. 

He kept his find a great secret, for no one must 
know what he was doing, or what he meant to 
do. At dusk he stole into the woods that lay 
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near the shore, and there he cut stout branches 
of willow, which he wove into bands to bind the 
planks of his boat. 

At last, one calm night, all was ready. There 
was no moon, but it was not quite dark, and the 
waves' lapped quietly upon the shore, as he 
dragged his boat softly out of the cave and down 
to the water’s edge. ( It was already afloat, and 
he was just about to step into it, when a rough 
voice .called‘Halt!’/ 

He looked behind him. There stood a 
French sergeant, who ordered his men to surround 
the prisoner, and to take his boat. They did so, 
with many a laugh and jeer at the poor little 
vessel. ‘So you meant to cross to England in 
that, did you?’ cried the sergeant, and joined 
in his men’s laughter. 

3 

The sailor was led away; but soon afterwards 
the story came to the ears of the Emperor. He 
saw the boat that the young man had made, and 
presently he ordered the Englishman to be 
brought before him. 

‘Surely,’ he said to him, ‘since you were so r^h 
as to trust yourself to a poor little shell like that 
to get across,the Channel, there must be upon the 
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other side someone whom you wish very much 
to see.’ 

Yes, replied the young man simply. ‘There 
is someone. My mother and I have not met for 
many years, and I have a great longing to see 
her.’ 

And so you shall,’ said Napoleon at once. ‘It 
must be a noble mother who has so brave a son 
as you. Take this.’ With these words he put 
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a piece of gold into the lad’s hand. , 

A day or so later, by the Emperor’s commands, 
the sailor was shipped to England under a flag of 
truce[ knd so he reached his native land and his 
mother safely. 

Many a time after that, in his wanderings up 
and down the world, this sailor had to face a 
hard life, and often he had to go without a meal. 
Yet he never parted with the gold coin which he 
had received from the great Napoleon. 

On the story 

1. Why was the captive English sailor not very care¬ 

fully guarded? 

2. What great wish did he have? 

3. How did the sailor get the big cask of wood? 

/ 4. How did he make a boat out of it? What kind of 
boat was it? 

" 5. What, happened when he tried to escape in the 
boat? 

6, Why did Napoleon order the sailor to be brought 

before him? 

7, What is the surprise ending of this story? 

Words and phrases 

1. Give other words for: 

roam, stout, rash, longing, jeer, commands. 
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2. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

capture; humble; heavy-hearted; ventured; of 
no great importance: surround; parted with; 
afloat. 

3. ta) Keel, sail, and rudder are parts of a boat or 

ship. What is the use of each? 

<b) Who or which of the two is greater and why? 

(i) a king or an emperor; 

(ii) a captain or a sergeant; 

(Hi) a fleet or a warship; 

(iv) an oak or a willow-tree. 

4. Explain the following: 

(a) The tiniest cockle-shell of a boat. 

(b) He stole into the woods. 

(c) The sailor was shipped under a flag of truce. 

Something to find out 

Napoleon is referred to in the story as ‘the famous 
Emperor of France.’ Find out why he was famous. 

Something to write 

1. Write a paragraph on the character of the English 

sailor. 

2. Write an imaginary dialogue between the French 

soldiers when they caught the sailor trying to 
escape. 



34. THE MILLER OF THE DEE 


There dwelt a miller, hale and bold, 

Beside the river Dee; 

He work’d and sang from morn to night, 

No lark more blithe than he; 

And this the burden of his song 
For ever used to be 

“I envy nobody: no, not I, 

And nobody envies me!” 

“Thou’rt wrong, my friend!” said old King Hal, 
“Thou’rt wrong as wrong can be; 

For could my heart be light as thine, 

' I’d gladly change with thee. 

And tell me now what makes thee sing, 

With voice so loud and free, 

While I am sad, though I’m the King, 

Beside the river Dee?” 



The miller smiled and doff’d his cap: 

“learn my bread,” quoth he; 

“ I love my wife, I love my friend, 

I love my children three; 

I owe no penny I cannot pay; 

I thank the river Dee, 

That turns the mill that grinds the corn, 
To feed my babes and me.” 
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Good friend!” said Hal, and. sighed the while, 
“ Farewell! and happy be; * 

But say no more if thou’dst be true, 

That no one envies thee. 

Thy mealy cap is worth my crown,— 

Thy mill, my kingdom’s fee! 

Such men as thou are England’s boast, 

0 miller of the Dee!” 

C. Mackay 

1. Why is the miller compared with a lark? 

2. What is meant by ‘the burden’ of a song? What 
was the burden of the miller’s song? 

3. Why do you think the king was sad? 

4. What reasons did the miller give for being so happy? 

5. What did the king think about the miller’s happi¬ 
ness? 

6. Explain the following: 

(a) Thou’rt wrong as wrong can be 

(b) Thy mealy cap is worth my crown 
Thy mill, my kingdom’s fee. 



35. THE STORY OF SINDBAD-I 

Sindbad was a merchant of Baghdad who made 
many voyages id which he met with wonderful adven¬ 
tures. Here is the story of his most remarkable adven¬ 
ture. 



I HAD resolved after my first voyage to pass the 
rest of my days quietly at Baghdad. But the 
desire of seeing foreign countries and carrying on 
some trade by sea returned. I bought some 
goods and set off a second time with some 
merchants whose honesty I could rely on. We 
embarked in a good ship, and, placing ourselves 
in the care of God, we began our voyage. 

We went from island to island, and exchanged 
our goods with much profit. One day we landed 
on one which was covered with several kinds of 
fruit trees, but so deserted that we could not 
discover the trace of a human being. While some 
of my companions were amusing themselves by 
gathering fruits and flowers, I took out some of 
the provisions I had brought with me, and seated 
myself by a little stream under a tree which 
afforded a delightful shade. When I had satisfied 
my hunger, sleep gradually stole over my senses. 
I cannot say how long I slept, but when I awoke 
the ship was no longer in view. I got up and 
looked for my companions, but they were all 
gone; and I could only just dimly see the vessel 
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in full sail, but at such a distance that I soon lost 
sight of it. 

In this condition I thought I should have died 
with grief. I cried out in agony, beat my head 
and breast and threw myself on the ground in 
deep despair. But at length I resigned myself 
to the will of God. 

Not knowing what would become of me, I 
climbed up a high tree, from whence I looked on 
all sides to see if I could discover some object 
that would give me hope. Perceiving on the 
land a white spot, I descended from the tree, and 
taking up the remainder of my provisions, I 
walked towards the object. As I approached, 
I thought it to be a ball of very great size, and 
when I got near enough to touch it, I found it 
was very smooth. 

The sun was then near setting and suddenly the 
sky grew dark, as if it was covered by a thick 
cloud. I was astonished at this change, but much 
more so when 1 found that it was caused by a bird 
of a most extraordinary size which was flying 
towards me. 1 remembered having heard sailors 
speak of a bird called a roc; and it occurred to 
me that the great white ball which had drawn my 
attention must be the egg of this bird. 

I was not mistaken; for shortly afterwards 
the bird alighted on the white ball and placed 
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itself as if to sit upon it. When I saw her coming 
I drew near to the egg, so that I had before me 
one of the claws of the bird which was as big as 
the trunk of a large tree. I tied myself to the 
claw with the, linen of my turban in the hope that 
when the roc took her flight the next morning, 
she would carry me with her out of that desert 
island. 

My plan succeeded, for the roc really flew away 
the next morning. She carried me to such a 
height that I could no longer see the earth; and 
then she descended so rapidly that I almost lost 
my senses. ■ 

When the roc had come to the ground,.! 
quickly untied the knot that bound me to her 
foot. I had scarcely done so when she darted 
down on a serpent of immense length, and, 
seizing the snake in her beak, flew away.^, ■ 
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On the Story 

1. How was Sindbad left behind by his companions 

in the desert island? 

2. What were his feelings when he found that he 

was all alone? 

3. The roc was ‘a bird of a most extraordinary .size.’ 

Mention three things said about the bird to 
prove this statement. 

4. Describe the roc’s egg. 

5. ‘My plan succeeded.’ What was that plan? 

How did it succeed? 

Words and phrases 
L Give other words for: 

resolved, deserted, provisions, afforded, grief, 
perceiving. 

2. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

embarked; exchanged; rely on; astonished; lost 
sight of; agony. 

3. The opposites of these words are used in the pas¬ 
sage. Find them. 

native, loss, clearly, climbed (up), ordinary, hope. 

4. Express in another way the following: 

. v. (u) Sleep gradually stole over my senses. 

(b) It occurred to me. 

(c) I resigned myself to the will of God. 

(d) She darted down on a serpent of immense 
length, 

Something to think about 

T cried out in agony.’ Give some of the possible 
cries of agony that Sindbad might have uttered wlien he 
found himself alone on that desert island. 
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Something to write 

Sindbad’s companions suddenly discover that he is 
not on board the ship as it sails away from the desert 
island. Write an imaginary conversation among them 
when they make this discovery. 

36. THE STORY OF SINDBAD-II 

The place in which the roc left me was a very 
deep valley, surrounded: on all sides by 
mountains, so high that they seemed to reach 
above the clouds, and so steep that there was 
no possibility of climbing them. When I 
compared this place with the island 1 had left, I 
found I had gained nothing by the change. 

As I walked along the valley, I noticed that it 
was strewn with diamonds, some of which were of 
.astonishing size, I myself for some time 

By examining them, but soon saw at a distance 
some objects which destroyed my pleasure and 
created in me great fear. These were a great 
number of serpents, so long and large that the 
smallest of them could have swallowed an 
elephant\with ease.! During the day-time they 
hid themselves in caves from the roc, theirimortal 
enemy, and only came out when it was dark. 

When the sun set I went into a small cave and 
closed the entrance, which was low and narrow, 
with a stone large enough to'proteGt^me from the 
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serpents. I ate part of my provisions, and could 
plainly hear the serpents which began to make 
their appearance. Their terrible hissings caused 
me great fear, and as you may imagine, 1 did not 
pass a very quiet night. When the day appeared 
the serpents retired and I came out of the cave 
trembling. I walked a long time on diamonds 
without feeling any desire to touch them. At 
last I sat down upon a rock and in spite of great 
fear 1 fell asleep. But I had scarcely shut my 
eyes, when something that fell near me with a 
great noise awakened me. It was a large piece of 
fresh meat; and at the same moment I saw a 
number of other pieces rolling down the rocks 
from above. 

I had always disbelieved the tales that 1 had 
heard from seamen and others of the Valley of 
Diamonds and of the means by which merchants 
obtained these'precious gems.; But i knew now 
that I was wrong. For, in reality, merchants 
come to the mountains which surround the valley, 
about the time that the eagles hatch their young. 
They cut large pieces of meat, and throw them 
into the valley; and the diamonds on which the 
lumps of rrieat fall stick to them. The eagles, 
which are larger and stronger in that country than 
in any other, seize these pieces of meat, to carry 
to their young at the top of the rocks. The 
merchants then run to the eagles’ nests, and by 
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various noises frighten the birds away and then 
take the diamonds that have stuck to the pieces 
of meat. 

I had thought it impossible ever to leave this 
valley, and began to look on it as my grave; but 
now I changed ray opinion. I began by collecting 
the largest diamonds I could find, and with these 
I filled my leather bag in which I had carried my 
provisions. I then took one of the largest pieces 
of meat and tied it round me with the linen of my 
turban; in this state I laid myself on the ground, 
tightly; securing my leather bag round me. 

I had not been long in this position before the 
eagles began to |descend^ and each seized >a piece 
of meat with which it flew away. One of the 
strongest darted on the piece to which I was 
attached, and carried me up with it to its nest. 
The merchants then began their cries to frighten 
away the eagles. When they had forced the birds 
to iquit their prey, one of them came to the nest, 
and was much surprised and ^rroeilto see me. 
He soon recovered from his fear, however, and 
began to quarrel with me for stealing what he 
called his property. 

“Console’s yourself,” said 1, “for I have 
diamonds for you as well as for myself; and ray 
diamonds are more valuable than those of all the 
other merchants put together.” Saying this, 1 
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showed him my store. I Had scarcely finished “ 
speaking when the other merchants flocked round 
me with great astonishment, and their wonder 
was still greater when I related my story. 

On the story 

1. In what kind of place was Sindbad left by the roc? 

2. Why was his pleasure in finding the diamonds 

destroyed? 

3. Where and how did he spend the night? 

4. How did the merchants get the diamonds from the 

valley? 

5. How did Sindbad escape from the valley? 
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6. Why do you think the merchant was ‘alarmed’ at 

seeing Sindbad? 

7. How did Sindbad make the merchant happy? 
Words and phrases 

1. Which words in the text mean the following? 

scattered; sounds made by snakes; bring forth 
from egg; comfort: gathered in large number. 

2. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

retired; surrounded by; precious; alarmed; 
compared with. 

3. Give the meanings of these expressions: 

of astonishing'size; mortal enemy; lumps of 
meat; to quit their prey. 

4. Use one word for the words in italics in each of 
the following: 

(a) (They) could have swallowed an elephant 

with ease. 

(b) The serpents began to make their appear^ 

ance. 

(c) I walked on diamonds, without feeling any 

desire to touch them. 

• (d) In this state I laid myself on the ground. 



Something to think about 

You have read the story of Sindbad’s adventures 
described in the two passages, Which parts of the story 
do you find strange or out of the ordinary? Which parts 
do you find very difficult to believe? 

Something td write 

Imagine yourself to be the merchant who found 
Sindbad near the eagle’s nest. Now tell the story of 
Sindbad from what you saw and heard. 
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37. LAUGHING SONG 


When the green woods laugh with the voice of joy, 
'■ And the dimpling stream runs laughing by ;, 
When the air does laugh ^with our merry wit, 

And the green hill laughs'with the noise of it; 

When the meadows laugh'iwitb lively greeii^ 

And the grasshopper laughs in the merry scene, 
When Mary and Susan and Emily ' ■ 

With their 'sweet round mouths sing “Ha, Ha, He!”, 

When the painted birds laugh ip the shade, 
Where our table with cherries and nuts is spread, 
Corpe liye, and be merry, and join with me, 

To sing the\sweet.chorus of “Ha, Ha, He!” 

William Blake 

.-• ' I.. Explain the title of the poem. 

• 2. Name the things in nature that seem to rejoice. 

What do you think is the reason for this rejoicing? 

3. The poet refers to the sweet chorus of ‘Ha, Ha, He!’ 

Why is the song called a ‘sweet chorus’? 

4. Point out two striking word-pictures given in the 

poem. 
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38. THE FESTIVALS OF INDIA 


The pupils were ready for their English conversa¬ 
tion lesson. Miss Patel, the teacher, had chosen 
an interesting subject, the Festivals of India. 

“We have a great variety of festivals in our 
country,” Miss Patel said to the class. “They 
are celebrated by different cornmunities. There is 
a festival coming next week. Which one is that?” 

“It’s Gokul Ashtami,” said Meena jumping up. 
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“Can you tell us something about it, Meena?” 
said the teacher. 

“We celebrate the birthday of Lord Krishna on 
Gokul Ashtami. The streets are filled with men 
and boys singing and dancing. They hold 
hands and form a long chain as they dance.” 

“And isn’t it exciting,” added Shobha, “to 
watch the men making a tall pyramid by climbing 
on one another s shoulders? The man right on 
top of the human pyramid then breaks the pot 
hung high up above the street.” 

“What do they find when they break the pot?” 
asked the teacher. 

“They usually find some money inside, which 
they share among themselves,” explained Kusum. 

Turning to Razia, Miss Patel asked, “Which is 
the most important festival of the Muslims?” 

Tt is Ramzan Id, said Razia. “It comes at 
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the end of a month of fasting for all Muslims. 
On the morning of Id, people gather together to 
offer prayers. During the day, they visit their 
relatives and friends and exchange greetings, 

“We, Sikhs, celebrate the birthday of Guru 
Nanak, our great saint,” said Santosh. 

“And our important festival is Pateti, said 
Perin. “We start the day by going to the Fire 
Temple to pray. I always have a lovely new 
dress at Pateti! The day after that is our Parsee 
New Year.” 


“Who will tell us about the festival which falls 
on the 25th of December?” asked Miss Patel. 



“It’s Christmas Day, of course!’ exclaimed 
Sheila. “It is the birthday of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and it is celebrated: by Christian people all 
over the world. We have beautifully decorated 
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Christmas trees and parties where Santa Claus 
comes to give gifts to all children.” 

“My favourite festival is Diwali,” said Radlia. 

“Isn’t it every one’s favourite festival in India?” 
asked Shyama. 

“It is indeed so,” said Miss Patel. “Through- 
out our country, the Hindus celebrate the Festival 
of Lights. Even the poorest home is decorated 
with rows of clay lamps lit with oil.” 

“And what great excitement we have in the 
evening bursting crackers and letting off all sorts 
of lovely fireworks!” cried Kiisum. “I enjoy the 
sight of fountains and sparklers most of all.” 

“Why isn’t any one mentioning the Diwali 
sweets?” asked Meena. “My mother and sisters 
make piles of sweets at home. We send trays 
filled with them to our friends and relatives, and 
they too send us a lot. l eat sweets all day.” 

Everybody laughed at this confession. After a 
pause,, the teacher said, “Diwali is the most 
important day for Hindu businessmen and shop¬ 
keepers too, because it is the beginning of their 
business- year. We have been talking about 
religious festivals. But there are also seasonal, 
historical and national festivals. Can you think 
of any seasonal festival?” 

“I think the Vasant dance we saw at the Kala 
Bhavan the other day was in celebration of 
a seasonal festival,” said Meena. “It told us 
about the comirtg of spring.” 
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“That’s right. Vasant is a festival which marks 
a change of seasons. So is Holi. In fact. Holi 
is the most colourful and popular seasonal 
festival of India. It is enjoyed by people all 
over the country.” 

“But why do people spray colour on one 
another during Holi?” asked Dina. 

“The colours they spray represent the bright 
look that nature puts on in spring,” explained 
Miss Patel. “Now, can you tell me which are 
the historical and national days that we observe?” 

“Why, Gandhi Jayanti, of course, on the 2nd 
of October,” said Leila. “And also Shivaji 
Jayanti, the birthday of the great Maratha leader.” 

“The most important national holidays are 
Independence Day on the 15th of August and 
Republic Day on the 26th of January,” said 
Neelam. 

“Quite right,” said the teacher. “We have 
learnt about many festivals in our country which 
make people of different communities happy. 

On thejt'sson 

1 . How do people celebrate Gokul Ashtami? 

2. Which is the most important Muslim festival? 

3. Which important festival do the Sikhs observe? 

4. When is the Parsee New Year Day? 

5. Why is Christmas celebrated? 

6. Why is Diwali called the ‘Festival of Lights’? 

7. Why do Hindu business men consider Diwali an 

important day? 
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; 8. What does the Vasant dance represent? 

9. Why do people spray colour on one another at 

Holi? 

10. Which are the national holidays observed in our 

country? 

Word practice 

1. Use the tollowing in sentences of your own: 

human, favourite, confession, spray 
decorate, share. 

2. Give other words for: 

conversation, gift, merry-making, represent 
exchange greetings. 

3. Fill in the blanks in the columns below: 

Adjectives piouns 

colourful colour 

important - 

-— season 

different - 

-- community 

historical ——-- 

- excitement 

religious — 

Something to find out 

Mention some other important festivals which 
are celebrated in different parts of India. Find out 
some interestirig facts about them. 

Something to write 

Write a letter to your pen-pal in England describ¬ 
ing how you celebrated the most important'festival of 
your community. 






39. ROBINSON CRUSOE’S HOUSE 


You have probably heard of Robinson Crusoe, 
who, after being shipwrecked, was cast ashore on a 
lonely island where he lived alone for several years. In 
this chapter he tells us how he built his house upon the 
island. 

I FOUND a little plain on the side of a. rising 
hill, whose front toward^ this little plain was a 
rock as steep as a Ipuse-side.'^ 'vS.Q,..n.o savage 
creatures, men or beasts, if any were in the 
island, could come upon me from the top.: 

On the side of this rock there was a hollow 
place worn a little way in, like the door of a cave; 
but there was not really any cave, or way into the 
rock at all. 

On the flat of the green, just before this hollow 
place, I decided to pitch my tent. This plain lay 
like a green before my door, and at the end it 
went down every way to the low grounds by the 
sea-side. , It was on the north-west side of the 
hill, so that I was sheltered from the heat every 
day till the sun came near the setting. 

Before I set up my tent, I drew a half-circle 
before the hollow place. In this half-circle I 

pitched two rows of strong stakes, driving them 

into the ground till they stood very firm. The end 
of each stake stood out of the ground about five 
feet and a half, and was sharpened at the top. ' 
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could get into it or over it. 

Into this fence, or fortress, I carried_ all my 
food, gunpowder, and stores. I made a large 
tent, and into it I brought everything that would 
spoil by the rains. / Having thus enclosed all my 
goods, I built up the entrance of the fence, which 
till now I had left open, and so passed in and out 
by a ladder. When I was in, I lifted the ladder 
over after me. Thus I was completely fenced in, 
and so I slept safely in the night. 

When I had done this, I began to, cut a way 
■ into the rock; and thus I made a cave just behind 
my tent, which served like a cellar, or kitchen, to 
my house. It cost me much labour and many days 
before all these things were perfectly finished. 

Now I began to auake such things as I found 
I most wanted. I^niade a table and a chaipout 
of the short pieces of boards.that 1, hrought on 
my raft from the ship.l I nwd^e^large shelves,,, 
all along one side of my cave, to lay all my tools, ■ 
nails, and ironwork. 1 knocked pietses into the 
wak of the rock), to hang my guns and aU^lhipgs 
tkt would hang up. 

I brought out of the ship, in the voyages which 
I made to it, several things of less value, but not 
less useful to me. i got pens, ink and paper; 
three or four compasses, three god# Bib!ev.and 
other books, which I carefully stored away. 
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We had in the ship a dog and two cats. 
I carried both the cats with me. As for the dog, 
he jumped out of the ship of himself, and swam 
ashore to me the day after I went there with my 
first cargo. 

He was a trusty servant to me for many years. 
1 went without nothing that he could fetch me, 
nor did 1 lack company while he was with me. 
I only wanted to have him talk to me, but that 
he would not do. 

1 did, after some trouble, catch a young parrot, 
and 1 brought it home, but it was some years 
before 1 could make him speak. However, at 
last, 1 taught him to call me by my name. 

How like a king 1 dined all alone, attended by 
my servants! There was my Majesty, the prince 
and lord of the whole island. Poll,, as if he 
had been my favourite, was the only person 
permitted to talk to me. My'dog sat always 
at my right hand; and two cats, one on one side 
of the table and one on the other, expecting now 
and then a bit from my hand as a mark of 
special favour. 

Adapted from 
Defoe’s robinson crusoe 

On the passage 

]. Where did Robinson Crusoe decide to build his 
‘house’? Mention two advantages of the place 
that he chose for this purpose. 

. '2’ How did he turn the place into a kind of fortress? 
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3. What did he bring into his tent? 

4. How did he add a kitchen to his house? 

5. What furniture did he make for his use? 

6. What living creatures did he have with him? 

Of what use were they? 

7. Why did he feel like a king? Over whom did he 

rule? 

Words and phrases 

1. Which words in the passage mean the following? 

wild; fixed firmly in the ground;, strong, thick 
rope made of twisted wires; load of goods 
carried on a ship; room, usually underground, 
for storing food. 

2. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

a slinm;.. shelte xod; lean; enclosed; attended by; 
favourite;, a maxi.of favour. 

3. He was a trusty servant to me. The word trusty 

is not commonly used today. Give three words, 
each of which has more or less the same meaning • 
as this word, 

Something to think about 

What do you think was the most useful thing 
Crusoe took away from the ship? 

Something to find out 

What is a compass used for? 

Something to do 

1. Make a sketch of Crusoe’s house, showing how it 

was laid out. 

2. Describe in your own words the ‘fortress’ that 

Crusoe built for himself. 


40. THE NIGHTINGALE 

There lived a Chinese Emperor 
(Oh, very long ago!) 

In a palace built of porcelain 
As white as driven snow; 

And on its walls were painted, 

In colours bright and gay, 

Rare birds that never sang a song 
And never flew away! 

But past the royal gardens, 

In a forest by the sea, 

There dwelt a little Nightingale, 

. Which sang delightfully. 

• What is this bird.?' the Emperor cried, 
(‘That causes such a fuss? \ 

Command it to appear at couri 
And sing its song to us!’ 

And when the little Nightingale 
Sang from a golden perch, 

The courtiers listened silently, 

As if they were in church; 

And down their master’s royal cheek 
They watched a tear-drop fall; 

And knew he wept for pure delight, 
And not for grief at all. 
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The bird was made ‘Court Chorister!, 
But might go home each day, 
(Although they held it by a string, 

Lest it should fly away). 

One day the Emperor received 
A present from a png" 

A clockwork bird. They wound it up, 
And it would really sing. 

Its outspread wingS; wete ^ made, of gold, 

, Spangled with rubies red,A 
It wore a crown of diamonds 
Upon its tiny head. 

They wound it up, and wound it up, 
And listened night and day; 

So the little living Nightingale 
Unnoticed flew away. 

And then one day the clockwork bird, 
In the middle of a song, 

Stopped all at once, and went WhiM^r! 

Its clockwork had gone wrong! ; 
And nobody could mend the thing,. 

However much they tried; 

So in a cupboard, on a shelf; 

The bird was laid aside. 

Years passedijh^e Emperm fell ill,> 

’ And, as toAsed 

Sighed, ‘If my l^tgRtmgale would sing, 

I should get well again.’ 


But all the doctors stood^ around 
(^Shaking their headsdn sorrow, 

For they believed the Emperor 
Would surely die to-morrow, 

When it was whispered far and wide, 

‘The Emperor’s very ill.’ 

The Nightingale heard too, pd cried, 

‘I bear him no ill-will; i 
I’ll go and sing ,my. sjveetest song 
Upon his window-sill.’' 

And when the courtiers crept back 
In fear, as day was dawning, 

The Emperor sat up in bed, 

And wished them all ‘Good Morning.’ 

Cliiiiiotte Dridtt Cole 

(1) Describe the palace of the Chinese Emperor. 

; What was the effect of the Nightingale’s song on the 
courtiers and their master? 

3. How was the Nightingale treated in the palace in 

the beginning? 

4. Why was the clockwork bird preferred to the living 
.. one? 

(5."'What happened to the clockwork bird? 

'6.‘I bear him no ill-will’ 

Why did the Nightingale say this? 

How did it help the Emperor? 

7. Do you think this could be a true story? What 
lesson does it convey? 





41. THE STORY OF WILLIAM TELL 


Many years ago, Switzerland was ruled by a 
cruel man named Gessler. His wickedness and 
pride made him hated and feared throughout the 
land. 

One day, Gessler had his hat placed on the top 
of a pole. \He gave orders that everyone who 
passed the pole should bovY down. ] The people 
were afraid of Gessler, so most oLthem obeyed. 
But there was one man, a brave and good man 
named William Tell, who would not obey the 
wicked Gessler. He walked past Gessler’s hat 
and laughed when Gessler’s soldiers ordered him 
to bow down. 

When Gessler heard what William Tell had 
done, he was very angry. He ordered his soldiers 
to bring Tell before him. 

Gessler knew that William Tell was famous 
throughout the country as a hunter. He was said 
to be the best shot with a bow and arrow for 
miles and miles around. 

Gessler had iiis soldiers catch William Tell’s son 
and stand the boy under a tree. {^An apple was 
placed on the boy’s head. Then Gessler turned 
to Tell and said, “I hear you are the best shot in 
all Switzerland. If you can shoot the apple off 
your boy’s head, you can go free.’j 
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“I am indeed a good shot,” said William Tell, 
“but; no man alive can be sure of hitting so small 
a target from so great a distance. If my arrow 
misses the apple by so much as a hair, it will kill 
my son. j My life is in your hands. Punish me 
if yoiEVvill, but spare my boy!” 

The cruel man just looked at him. “You had 
the courage to disobey me. Where is your 
courage now? If you do not do as I say, both 
you and your son will be killed!” - 

Then William Tell’s son called out, “Never 
fear, father, I will stand very still; I will not 
move at ail. I’mnotafhid!” 

Without another word, William Tell placed his 
arrow in his bow. He took long and careful aim. 
The boy stood up straight and still. 

All hearts stood still as the arrow flew from 
the bow. The next instant, the apple was in two 
pieces. With a cry of joy, the boy ran into his 
father’s arms. 

A cheer broke from the people gathered around. 
Even the soldiers could not help pranng the 
courage and the skill of both father and son. , 

As William Tell took his son in his arms, a 
second arrow fell out of his quiver. 

“Ho!” cried Gessler. “What’s that arrow I see?” 

‘‘That arrow,” said William Tell, “was for you, 
if I had killed my boy!” ; 

Slightly abridgedfwm 
WILLIAMTELL 
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From the story 

1. Why did the Swiss people hate Gessler? 

2. ; Why did Gessler have his hat placed on the top of 

a pole? 

3. What did Tell do when he saw the hat? 

4. What was Tell famous for? 

'5." What punishment did Gessler give to Tell? 

6: Why did Tell not agree to shoot the apple? 

1 What did Gessler say would happen if Tell did not 
obey him? 

8. What did Tell’s son say to his father when he heard 
about Gessler’s orders? 

9,.' Why did the people cheer when the shooting was 
^ over? 

10. /Why did Tell keep the second arrow in his quiver? 
Words and phrases 

1. Find from the lesson the word which means: 

(a) thing aimed at in shooting 

(b) case to hold arrows 

(c) ability to do something well 

(d) speak well of 

(e) shout showing joy and delight 

2. Change the|ollowin|_verbs into nouns: 

punish, disobey,"hate, order,^ laughV"^/' '' 
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3. Fill in the blanks: 
Adjectives 
angry , 



Abstract nouns 
anger 

wickedness 

pride 

courage 

distance 


4. The following words have more than one meaning. 
Make sentences using the words in their different 
meanings: 

bow, still, pole, aim, top, broke. 

5. Use the following expressions in sentences: 

the best shot; for miles and miles around; miss 
by so much as a hair; took careful aim; all 
hearts stood still; could not help praising. 

6. Give some words which would de.scribe: 

(a) Gessler 

(b) William Tell 

(c) TeH’sson . 


Something to write 

Write a different ending to the story showing what 
would have happened if William Tell had missed the 
apple. 




42. QUEER CREATURES OF THE DEEP-I 

1 

In the mighty ocean, as well as in lakes and 
rivers, are to be found many queer creatures, 
some strangely shaped or coloured, others having 
strange ways of living. Let us look at some of 
these. 

Here is one which seems to be not a living 
creature but a flower: indeed his name reminds 
us of a flower, for he is called the sea-anemone. 
Sometimes he is called a sea-rose, and the name is 
quite a good one, for at his upper end the 
sea-anemone has a ring of feelers, or tentacles, 
which are spread out like the petals of a rose. 
The brightest of these ‘flowers of the sea’ are 
found amid the coral reefs of Australia or Japan. 

The sea-anemo.ne, however, is not so delightful 
as he looks. For one thing, he has a wide mouth 
and a hearty appetite, and can swallow shrimps 
and small fish at a gulp. His body is soft, like a 
jelly, so that he cannot do much against such 
creatures while they are alive; but, at the tip of 
each tentacle, he carries a poison-bag, inside 
which sharp-pointed threads are coiled. When 
the sea-anemone meets what seems to him a tasty 
tit-bit, one of the threads is thrust forth. It 
pierces the skin, the poison flows out, his victim 
is soon in his power. 
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For this reason, other small creatures of the 
deep keep away from the ‘rose of the sea.’ 

The sea-anemone has, however, one friend, the 
hermit-crab. This crab, being very timid, lives 
all by himself, in the empty shell of some 
shell-fish. Even so, he does not feel too safe, and, 
should he chance to meet with a sea-anemone, 
he takes him on his back. - ' 

Having now a roof over his head, the 
hermit-crab feels much safer, for all around him, 
like a gay umbrella, spread out those poison 
tentacles. ‘No one can harm me now,’ he tells 
himself. The sea-anemone, too, feels safer and 
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more comfortable than when standing on his one 
foot, which, since it is shaped like a sucker, is not 
much good for walking, though it is perfect for 
holding-on. Indeed, the sea-anemone finds the 
hermit-crab very useful, for his tentacles steal the 
food which the crab catches! 

2 

A , much more alarming sea-creature is the 
octopus, one of the giants of the deep. He may 
be as much as forty feet long. He has a soft, 
rubber-like body, a sharp nose, big staring eyes, 
and eight long and strong tentacles ringed round 
his ever-hungry mouth. 

Neither men nor shell-fish care to find 
themselves within reach of those eight arms; tor 
each has, on its under side, a double row of 
suckers by means of which the octopus can take 
such a firm grip of any creature that it is almost 
impossible to get free. 
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The arms of the octopus also serve as legs, on 
which he rambles about the floor of the ocean. 
If he wishes to go more quickly than his arms can 
carry him, he has in his body a funnel which he 
uses as a squirt, the force of the action shooting 
him backwards at a good pace. 

Sometimes he squirts away the sand, and 
makes in the ocean bed a sort of hollow in which 
he can rest. There he lies half-buried, and waits 
for a crab to come by—for a tasty crab is one of 
his chief delights. 


Two can play at this game, however, for the 
whale is as fond of octopus as the octopus is of 
crab; indeed, he can swallow the octopus whole! 
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On the passage 

1. Why are some of the sea-creatures queer? 

2. Why is the sea-anemone sometimes called a sea- 

rose? 

3. How does it get its food? 

4. Why does the hermit crab carry the sea-anemone 

on its back? 

5. How does the sea-anemone find the hermit crab 

useful? 

6. .What kind of animal is the octopus? Why is it to 

be feared? 

7. What does the octopus do to move faster? 

Words and phrases 

1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

thrust forth; alarming; coiled; at a good pace; 

, at a gulp; rambles. 

2. Explain these expressions: 

a hearty appetite; a tasty tit-bit; giants of the 
deep; coral reefs. 

3. Give the opposites of: 

upper, wide, victim, timid, firm, backwards. 

Something to find out 

How are coral reefs formed? What is coral used 
for? 

Something to write 

Describe the octopus in your own words. 


43. QUEER CREATURES OF THE 
DEEP-II 


In our time we have become quite used to the 
sight of aeroplanes and sea-planes. Yet, in some 
parts of the Pacific Ocean, as well as on the 
coasts of India, China, and Western America, are 
to, be found fish which knew all about flying long 
before man did. 

Passengers on board an ocean liner love to 
watch the gay antics of the flying-fish, now 
swimming beneath the waves, now cutting 
through the air, and again skimming along the 
surface of the water. 

When swimming under water, the flying-fish 
folds both pairs of fins against his sides; but when 
chased by other fish, he ‘takes off’ by thrashing 
the water with his tail, which acts as a propeller 
and shoots him up into the air. At once his 
fore-fins are spread out like the wings of a plane, and 
he glides swiftly through the air for several seconds. 
As soon as he touches the water, the ‘propeller’ 
begins to work again, and he skims along the 
surface like a sea-plane. Often he ‘takes off’ four 
times before diving below the surface again. 

It is said that if men had studied the ways of 
the flying-fish, rather than those of birds, they 
153 
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^vould have found the secret of flying much 
sooner. 

2 ^ 

Flying-fish are harmless little creatures, but 
there are large and fierce deep-sea fish which no 
swimmer or diver cares to meet. 

The saw-fish and the sword-fish are two of 
these. The one has a snout shaped like a 
sharp-toothed saw, while the nose of the other is 
like a very long sword, It is thought that the 
saw-fish uses his saw chiefly^ as a spade with 
which to dig juicy morsels from the mud at the 
bottom of the sea. The sword-fish, however, 
does not think twice about running his sword 
through the body of any foe; sometimes he 
pierces the bottom of a boat with it. 

A diver was once being lowered to the bed of 
the ocean in order to explore the wreck of a 
sunken ship. On his way, he spied a baby 
sword-fish gazing at him through the green 
waters. Feeling rather afraid, he killed the little 
sword-fish. At once the angry mother came into 
view, and tried to run her sword through the 
diver’s body. 

The man gave the signal to his friends above, 
and they began to haul him up. As he rose, the 
furious sword-fish swam around him, seeking to 
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I find a weak spUt in his diving-suit; and it was 
I only when he was quite near the surface that she 
j gave up the chase. By that time the diver had 
j fainted with fright! 

Another fish which it is worthwhile to avoid is 
i the electric ray; it is found in many parts of the 
J world. . ' 

This fish has a round body and a long tail, 
i dark above and white beneath. It has beneath 
its gills a large number of electric cells with 
which, when it is faced with an enemy, it ca% give 
an electric shock. Bathers who touch an electric 
; ray may feel a sharp sting and tingle; but if the 
; ' fish is a big one it can give a fully-grown man a 
I shock from which he may not recover for several 
days. 


Marie Bayne 
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On the passage 

1. Why do passengers on ships love to watch the 

flying fish? 

2. How does the flying-fish ‘take off’ and fly? 

3. Why are the saw-fish and the sword-fish called by 

these names? 

4. Which is the more dangerous of the two and why? 

5. Why is the electric ray to be avoided? 

Words and phrases 

1. Which words in the passage mean the following? 

strange and amusing movements; that which 
drives anything forward; small pieces (of food 
etc.); nose and sometimes jaws of an animal; 
examine thoroughly; pull or drag with force. 

2. Use the following words and phrases in sentences 
of your own: 

become used to; on board; chased; thrashing; 
gave the signal to; fainted; avoid; shock. 

3. Make sentences to show the difference between: 

(a) skimming and gliding; 

(b) spied and gazed; 

(c) tingle and tinkle. 

Something to find out 

What use does a fish make of its gills and its fins? 
Something to write 

Imagine you were the diver who was lowered to the 
bed of the ocean. Write an account of your adventure 
with the sword-fish. 


44, THE WRAGGLE TAGGLE GIPSIES, 0 
Three gipsies stood at the castle gate, 

They sang so high, they sang so low, 

1 he lady sate in her chamber late, 

\ Her heart it melted away as snow, 

They sang so sweet, they sang so shrill, 

That fast her tears began to flow, 

And she laid down her silken gown, 

Her golden rings and all her show. 

She plucked off her high-heeled shoes, 

A-ma^de of Spanish leather, 0. ’ ' 

She went in the street, with her bare, bare'feet 
All out in the wind and wheather, 0. * 

It was late at night when my lord came home 

Inquiring for his a-lady. 0 ! 

The servants said, on every hand; 

'She’s gone with the wraggle-taggle gipsies, 0!’ 

0 saddle to me ray milk-white steed, 

And go and fetch me my pony, 0! 

That J may ride and seek my bride, 

Who is gone with the wraggle taggle gipsies, 0!’ 

0 he rode high, and he rode low, 

He rode through wood and copses too, 

Until he came to an open field, 

And there he espied his a-lady, O' 

‘What makes you leave your house and land? 

Your golden treasures to forgo? 
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' What makes you leave your new-wedded lord 

' To follow the wraggle taggle gipsies, U. 

'What care 1 for my house and my land? 

What care I for my treasure U. 

What care 1 for my new-ivedded lord.' 

I’m off with the wraggle taggle gipsies, U. 

‘Last night you slept on ^ 

With the sheet turned down so bravely, 0. 
And to-night you’ll sleep in a cold open held.^ 

■ Along with the wraggle taggle gipsies, U. 

‘What care I for a goose-feather bed, 

, With the sheet turned down so bravely , U. 
For to-night 1 shall sleep in a cold open hel^ 
Along with the wraggle traggle gipsies, 0. 

Old Song 

1. Show that the lady who went with the wraggle taggle 
gipsies was a lady of wealth and position. 

. 2; What was the effect of the gipsies’ song on the lady? 
3 . Why did the lord take his pony along with him? 

I 4. Where did he find his lady? 

5,Why do you think the lady preferred living wjth the 

gipsies to living with her lord at home? 

6 . How did the lord try to frighten his bride? Did he 
succeed in his object? 

7. In line 3 of the first stanza, sate in the middle of the 

line rhymes with/flte at the end of the line. Find 

another example of similar rhymes in the poem. 


45 THE BARBER OF BAGHDAD 

A Play 
Charader^. 

All THE Barber 
Hasan the Woodcutter 
The Caliph 
Courtiers 

SCENE I 

Time: Early Morning 
Place: Outside AH’s Shop 

(Ali is seated in his shop sharpening his razor's. 
Hasan comes up to his shop with his donkey laden 
with wood.) 

Hasan : Wood to sell! Good wood to sell! 
(Addressing Ali) Good morning, Mr, Barber. I 
have here a load of very good wood. Wouid 
you like to buy it for your shop? 

All: I don’t, buy my wood from ordinary 
woodcutters. 

Hasan : But this is the best wood that you can 
get in the country, my master. 

Ali : Is that so? Well, let me see. (Looks at the 
load of wood on ‘the donkey.) How much do 
you want for it? 

Hasan : How much will you offer, my good sir? 
All: ril give you five dirhams for all the wood 
on your donkey’s back. 

Hasan*; Only five dirhams! It has taken me a 
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long time to cut all this wood ... But I accept 
your offer. FIl unload the donkey and put the 
wood here by your door. (Puts the wood by the 
door, while Ali watches.) There, that is done. 
Now, good sir, give me the money. 

Ali : You have not given me all the wood. 
Hasan : But I have. See, there is not a piece of 
wood left on the donkey’s back. 

Ali ; Not a piece left? (Pointing to the saddle) 
Then, what is that? 
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Hasan : Why, that is the pack-saddle. 

Ali : And isn’t the pack-saddle made of wood? 
I I offered to pay you and you agreed to take five 

I dirhams for all the wood on the donkey’s back. 

That was the bargain. Come now, give me the 
saddle. 

Hasan : You must be joking, my good sir. 
Please pay me my money and let me go. 

Ali (raising his voice): Give me the saddle, I 
say! Not a dirham shall you have till you have 
given me all the wood on the animal’s back. 

I Hasan : But I never heard of such a bargain, 
i You are cheating a poor woodcutter. 

AlI: What! You are accusing me of being a 
cheat. Well, 1 will show you who I am. (He 
pushes the woodcutter aside, and takes the saddle 
off the donkey^s hack. Then he throws some coins 
on the ground.) Here, take your five dirhams and 
get out of this place. Go away at once, or 
I will — (He makes a gesture as if he is going 
to strike Hasan). 

(Hasan hurriedly picks up the coins and leaves 
^ the place lameniing aloud,) 

i! Hasan: Alas! I have been cheated. What 
shall I do? (Pauses, as if struck by a bright idea.) 
Yes, I will do that. 1 will go to the Caliph 
%. himself and get justice done 
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SCENE 11 i 

Time'. A jew hours later 
Place : The Caliph’s Palace 

(The CalipK is seated on a rich divan with his 
courtiers around hiW‘) 

Caliph (to one of his courtiers): Is there anyone 
else who wishes to see me this morning? 

Courtier (coming forward): There is only a 
poor woodcutter outside who begs leave to come 
into your lordship’s presence. He complains that 
a grave injustice has been done to him. 

CALIPH: Let him come in immediately. The -■ 

Caliph listens to the complaints of all his people. 

There is none too poor to be received by him. 

(Hasan 'is brought in. He kneels and kisses the 
ground and stands with arms folded.) i'' 

CALIPH: Tell me, my friend, what has brought 
you here? Who has done you wrong? Do not be ; 
afraid to speak. I 

Hasan : I have been cheated, 0 Caliph, by Ali 
the Barber, fle tricked me into' an unfair 

bargain and robbed me of^ my saddle. 

Caliph : And what was the bargain? / 

Hasan : He said he would pay me five dirhams 
for alj the wood on my donkey’s back. I 
accepted the offer and gave him the load of wood. 

But he demanded the pack-s^dle too, as the 


agreement, he said, was for all the wood on the 
donkey. When I told him this was unjust, he 
took the saddle forcibly from me, threatened to 
beat me and drove me away. 

CALIPH: This is a strange tale, indeed, You say 
that you accepted the barber’s ofter of five 
dirhams for all the wood on the donkey’s back? 
Hasan : Yes, my lord. 
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Caliph : And he claimed the saddle because it 
formed part of the wood that'the donkey carried? 

Hasan : Yes, my lord, but.. 

Caliph (interrupting him) Wait a moment, 
wait a moment! The barber has law on his side; 
you have justice on yours. The law must be 
obeyed. 

(Thinking deeply for a while) But we will see 
that justice is done. Come nearer, my friend, 
let me whisper something in your ear. (The 
Caliph whispers. Hasan listens smilingly and bows 
low) 

Hasan : Thank you, thank you, 0 Lord and 
Protector of the poor, for your good advice. I 
will certainly follow it. 

(He hurries out.) 


SCENE III 
Time: Some days later 
Place: AH’s Shop 

(Mi is , seated in his shop. Hasan comes up) 
Ali(t 0 himself): Herecomes that woodcutter again. 
I suppose he expects me to give him his saddle 
back. What a fool he must be! ‘ 
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Hasan : Good day to you, Mr. Barber. 

AlI: What, you are here again! Now look 
here, if you have come to ask for your saddle, I 
may tell you that you are simply wasting my time. 
Hasan : No, my dear sir, I -am not asking for 
the saddle. A bargain is a bargain, and I will 
not argue with you on that point any more. I 
have some other business with you. 

A LI (surprised): Well, what is that? 

HasaN; Will you be so kind as to shave me and 
a friend of mine from the country? 

All Certainly, if you pay for it. 

Hasan ; How much will you charge? 

All My rates are rather high. But I will shave 
you both for two dirhams. 

(Aside) I know the fellow will never be able to 
pay this sum for a shave! 

HasaN: Two dirhams, did you say? Well, here 
are your two dirhams. (Gives the money to A/i, 
who takes it in surprise) Now shave me first. 
(Hasan sits down in the shop, and Ali starts 
shaving him.) 

Ali (after some time): Now you are shaved. 
Where is your friend from the country? 

Hasan : He is standing outside. I shall bring 
him in at once. (He goes out and returns, 
leading his donkey.) Here is my friend, the 
donkey, Now shave him. 
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AU: What! Shave a donkey! Are you out of 
your mind? 

Hasan*. But;, my dear barber, you agreed to 
shave me and my friend for two dirhams. That 
was our bargain. 

AlI: Nonsense! It is bad enough that I, the 
famous Barber of Baghdad,'consented to lower 
myself by touching you. And now you insult me 
by asking me to shave your donkey. Away with 
you! Away with you before I break every bone 
in your body! 

(He dtivss the woodcuttst ^md his donh^y down 
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SCENE IV 
Time: Two hours later 
Place: The Caliph’s Palace 

(The Caliph is seated as before with all his 
courtiers around. Hasan is standing before him 
with folded arms.) 

CALIPH:- Well, my friend, did you do as I told 
you to? 

Hasan : Yes, my lord, Ali agreed to shave me 
and my companion for two dirhams. But when 
I led in my donkey for a shave he flew into a 
rage and drove me away with threats. 

Caliph : I see. (To a courtier) Bid Ali come 
to me at once and ask him to bring his razors 
with him. 

(The courtier bows and goes out. After some 
time he returns with Ali who kneels and kisses the 
ground.) 

Caliph ; Are you Ali the Barber? 

Ali : Yes, my lord. 

Caliph ; Did you agree this morning to shave 
this woodcutter and his friend for two dirhams? 
Ali : -Yes, niy lord, I did. 

Caliph : Then why did you refuse to shave this 
man’s friend? Was not that your bargain? 
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All: It is true, 0 Caliph, that such was the 
agreement But whoever made a friend of a 
donkey before? And whoever heard of a donkey 
being shaved? 

CALIPH: You may be right. But whoever 
heard of a pack-saddle being part of a load of 
wood? No, no, it is the woodcutter’s turn now. 
Shave the donkey immediately, or you know the 
consequences. 
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{The barber prepares a great quantity of soap, 
lathers the beast from head to foot and, amid hud 
laughter, shaves him in the presence of the Caliph 
and the whole court.) 

CALIPH: You may go now, Barber. In future, 
remember that it does not pay to play tricks on 
honest, simple folks. 

(Ail rushes away in shame. The Caliph turns 
to Hasan.) 

Come, my honest woodcutter, here is a purse 
of gold for you with which you can buy several 
pack-saddles. 

■ Hasan (taking the present) : Long live the 
Caliph! 

Courtiers : Long live the Lord and Protector o 
the poor! 

On the story ^ , 

1. How did Ali the Barber trick Hasan the wood- 

cutter? * 1 

2. Which remarks of Ali (in Scene I) show that li 

was a very proud man? _ 

3. The barber has law on his side.’ Who said this 

’ and why did he say it? ^ " 

4 What did the Caliph whisper in Hasans ears. 

' Say what you think must have been the words 

used by the Caliph on the occasion. 

5. Why was Ali surprised at Hasan’s behaviour on 
the occasion of the second visit? 
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6. Why did AH fly into a rage? 

7. How was AH compelled to shave the donkey? 

8. Describe the characters of 

(i) the barber, 

(ii) the woodcutter, 

(iii) the Caliph, using one sentence in each case. 
Words and phrases 

1. Use the following words in sentences of your own; 

accusing, complaint, forcibly, 

claimed, interrupting, argue, conseqiiMdes. 

2. Explain the following: 

struck by a bright idea; grave injustice; a. bar¬ 
gain is a bargain; flew into a rage; Lord and 
Protector of the poor. 

3. Make sentences to show the difference between: 

(a) hurriedly and immediately; 

(b) asked and demanded; 

(c) stole and robbed. 

4. Unjust means ‘not just.’ Here un means ‘not.’ 

Give five other adjectives in which un is used at 
the beginning with the meaning of ‘not.’ 

Sometnin^ to think about 

1. Was the Caliph just in his treatment of the barber? 

2. Suggest another suitable title for this play.^ 

Something to write 

In about a page write down the story of this little 
play in your own words. 


46. DOBBIN 


The old horse, Dobbin, 

Out at grass 

Turns his tail 

To the winds that pass: 

And stares at the white road 
Winding down 

Through the dwindling fields 
To the distant town. 

He hears, in the distance, 

A snip-snap trot, 

He sees his master, 

A small dark dot, 

Riding away 

On a smart new mare 

That came last month 
From Pulborough Fair. 

Dobbin remembers 
As horses may 

How often he trotted , 

That ringing way. 

His coat is ragged 
And blown awry. 

He droops his head 

And he knows not why. 
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Something has happened, 

Something has gone, 

The world is changing, 

His work is done. 

But his old heart aches 
With a heavier load 
As he stands and wonders 
And stares at the road. 

Alfred Noyes 

1. What is the old horse, Dobbin, doing in the field? 

2. What is the ‘snip-snap trot’ that Dobbin hears? 

3. Why does he see his master as ‘a small dark dot’? 

4. What memories does Dobbin recall as he sees his 

master riding away? 

5. What signs of old age does Dobbin show? 

6. ‘But his old heart aches.’ Why? 

7. Explain: 

the dwindling fields; that ringing way. 

8. Does this poem make you feel sad? Give reasons 

for your answer. 


47. THE MIRACULOUS PITCHER--I 


One evening, in times long ago, old Philemon 
and his wife Baucis sat at their cottage-door, 
enjoying the calm and beautiful sunset. They 
had already eaten their frugal supper, and so they 
talked together about thpir garden, and their cow, 
and their bees. Butxthe rude shouts of the 
children and the fierce barking of dogs, in the 
village near at hand,) grew louder and louder, 
until, at last, it was hardly possible for the old 
couple to hear each other speak. 

“Ah, wife,” cried Philemon. “I fear some 
poor traveller is seeking (hospitality) among our 
neighbours .yonder, and, instead of giving him 
food and lodging, they have set their dogs on him.” 

“I do wish our neighbours felt a little more 
kindness for their fellow-creatures,” said Baucis. 

These old folks were quite poor, and had to 
work pretty hard for a living. But they were two 
of the kindest people in the world, and would 
(eheerfully/have gone without their dinners any 
day, rather than refuse a slice of their bread to a 
weary traveller who might,^auae before their door. 

Their cottage stood on a piece of rising ground 
at some short distance from the village, which lay 
in adioJJow that was said to have once been a lake. 

kit the people of this lovely village were a very 
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selfish and (liard“hearted 'people. They taught 
their children to be no better than themselves, and 
used to clap their hands when they saw the little 
boys and girls run after some poor stranger. 

“I never heard the dogs so loud! ” observed the 
good old man. . 

“Nor the children so(mde!^ answered his wife. 

They sat shaking their hea^ the noise 
came nearer and nearer; until at the foot of the 
little hill on which their cottage stood, they saw two 
travellers approaching on foot.; Both of them were 
very humbly clad, and looked very poor indeed. 

“Come, wife,” said Philemon to Baucis, “let 
us go and meet these poor people. 

“You go and meet them,” answered Baucis, 
“while I make haste, and see whether we can^get 
them anything for supper ” 

Accordingly, she hastened into the cottage. 
Philemon, on his part, went forward, and extended,,,, 
his hand and said, “Welcome, strangers, welcome!” 

“Thank you!” replied the younger of the two 
in a lively, kind way, in spite of his weariness. 
He said his name was Quicksilver. 

Philemon and his two friends reached the 
cottage-door, while Baucis was getting the supper 

ready. Both the travellers talked with Philemon 

in a very friendly manner. 

’Baucis had now got supper ready, and, coming 
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to the door, began to make apologies for the 
}.2P.Qr..-fare which she was forced to set down 
before her guests, ^ 

“Had we known you were coming,” said she, 
“my good man and myself would have gone 
without a morsel rather than you should lack a 
better supper.” 

“All will be very well; do not trouble yourself, 
my good dame,” replied the elder stranger, kindly. 
“An honest, hearty welcome to a guest works 
miracles with the fare.” 

They all went into the cottage, As Baucis had 
said, there was but a scanty supper for two 
hungry travellers. A moderately sized earthen 
pitcher,, nearly full of milk, stood at a corner of 
the board; and when Baucis had filled two bowls, 
and set them before the strangers, only a little 
milk remained in the bottom of the pitcher. ^ 

“A little more milk, kind Mother Baucis, if you 
please,” said Quicksilver. “The 'day has been 
hot, and I am very much athirst” 

“Now, my dear people,” answered Baucis, in 
great confusion, “there is hardly a drop more of 
milk in the pitcher.” 

“Why !” cried Quicksilver starting up from the 
table and taking the pitcher by the handle, “here 
is certainly more milk in the pitcher. 

So saying, and to the great astonishment of 
Baucis, he, proceedel to fill, not only his own 
bowl, but his companion’s likewise, from the 
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pitcher that was supposed to be almost empty. 
The good woman could scarcely- helieve her eyes. 

On the story 
Complete the following: 

1. The people of the village can be called very selfish 

and hard-hearted because .... • 

2. Philemon and Baucis were quite different from the 

villagers because 

3. That evening Philemon and Baucis could not hear 

each other speak because ... 

4. The two travellers seemed to be in need of help 

because .. _ ^ , 

5. On seeing the strangers, Baucis went quickly into 

the cottage because..... ■. 

6. Baucis apologized to the stranger because....... 

7. Quicksilver asked for more milk because...... 

8. The good woman was astonished because....... 
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Words and phrases 

1. Giveother words for the following: 

frugal, pause, observed, extended, fare, lack. 

2. Use the following in sentences of your own: 

cheerfully; for a living; weary; on his part; in 
spite of; make apologies for; scanty; in great 
confusion. 

3. Explain the following: 

(a) Some poor traveller is seeking hospitality 

among our neighbours yonder. 

(b) An honest, hearty welcome to a guest works 

miracles with the fare. 

(c) To the great astonishment of Baucis, he 

proceeded to fill, not only his own bowl, 
but his companion's likewise, 

4 Without referring to the passage, give, in as many 
cases as you can, the adjectives that have been used 
to describe the following: 
the sunset; .the old couple's supper; the shouts 
of the children; the barking of the dogs; the 
travellers; the welcome given to the travellers. 

Something to think about 

1, This is a story of 'times long ago.’^ Do you notice 
any words and expressions used in the story that 
would not ordinarily be used today? 

2 The writer refers to 'this lovely village.’ Why do 

you think the village was lovely? 

3 Why was it wrong for the people of the village to 
‘ clap their hands when their children ran alter 

some poor stranger? 

Something to write ^ -p • 

Write three or four paragraphs on: ‘Life m an 
Indian village.’ 
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“What excellent milk!” observed Quicksilver after 
drinking off the contents of the second bowl. 
“Excuse me, my kind hostess,, but I must really 
ask you for a little more.” 

Baucis lifted the pitcher, and made a gesture as 
if she was pouring milk into Quicksilver’s bowl, 
but without the remotest idea that any milk would 
stream forth. What was her surprise, therefore, 
when such an abundant quantity fell bubbling 
into the bowl, that it was immediately filled to 
the brim, and overflowed upon the table! 

Although good mother Baucis was a simple old 
dame, she could not but think that there was 
something rather out of the common in all that 
had been going on. So, after helping her guests 
to a bunch of grapes, she sat down by Philemon, 
and told him in a whisper what she had seen. 

Philemon became curious to discover whether 
there was any truth ih what she had said. So 
when the guests next time asked for milk, he 
moved quickly and took up the pitcher. It 
contained not so much as a single drop. All at 
once, however, he saw a little vvhite fountain 
gushing up from the bottom of the pitcher. 

“Who are you, wonder-working strangers?” cried 
he, even more bewildered than his wife had been. 

“Your guests, my ""good Philemon, and your 
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friends,” replied the elder traveller. (‘hMay your 
pitcher never be emptied for kind Baucis and 
yourself, any more than for the needy vvayfarer!”' 

The supper being over, the strangers retired for 
the night. When they were left alone the good old 
couple conversed about the events of the evening, 
and then lay down on the floor and fell asleep, 
i They were up early in the morning, and the 

; strangers likewise rose with the sun, and made 
j their preparations to depart. All of them came out 
of the cottage, chatting together like old friends. 

“Ah me!” exclaimed Philemon, when they had 
walked a little way from their door. “If our 
neighbours in the village only knew what a blessed 
” P thing it is to show hospitality to strangers, they 
■I would tie up all their dogs, and never allow their 
children to fling another stone.” 

“And, by the by,” cried Quicksilver, “where is 
this same village that you talk about? Methinks 
I do not see it hereabouts.” 

Philemon and his wife turned towards the 
I valley, where at siinset, only the day before, they 

I had seen the meadow, the houses, the gardens, 

— the clumps of trees, the wide, greeii-maigined 
street, with children playing in it, and all die 
tokens of business, enjoyment and prosperity, 
y But what was their astonishment! There was no 
longer any appearance of a village! In its stead, 
; they beheld the broad blue surface of a lake, 

■ /V.,- 
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which filled ,the great basin .|Of the valley from 
brim to ibrim.i The village had been there 
yesterday, and now was gone! 

“Alas!” cried these kind-hearted old people. 
“What has become of our poor neighbours?” 

“They lexisb no longer as men and women,” 
said the elder traveller, in his grand and deep 
voice. “There was neither use nor beauty in 
such a life as theirs! They all are transformed' 
into fishes. As for you, good old couple, request 
whatever favour you have most at heart,' and 
it is granted.” 

Philemon and Baucis looked at one another, and 
then spoke, “Let us live together, while we live, 
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and leave the world at the same time when we die!” 

“Be it so!” replied the stranger. “Now look 
towards your cottage!” 

Behold! It was no longer a cottage. It was 
a marble palace. 

“There is your home,” said the stranger. 

The old folks fell on their knees to thank him; 
but behold! neither he nor Quicksilver was there. 

So Philemon and Baucis took up their residence) 
in the marble palace, and spent their time in 
making everybody happy. The milk-pitcher was 
never empty thereafter. 

Adapted from Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 

WONDER BOOK 

On the story 

1. What happened when Quicksilver asked a second 
time for more milk? 

What do you think Baucis whispered to Philemon? 
How did he try to test the truth of her statement? 
What was the result? 

4. How did the elder traveller bless the pitcher? 

5. What happened to the village the next morning? 

6. What became of the selfish people of the village? 

7. How were Philemon and Baucis rewarded? 

Words and phrases 

1. Which words in the story mean the following? 
making a sound as of bubbles; flowing out 
suddenly and plentifully; completely puzzled; 
person who travels especially on foot; changed 
in form or outward appearance, 
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2. Use the following in sentences of your own: 

Excellent; ..filled tp the brimi,.out of the common; 
^cifrious;: took up their residence. 

3. Fill in the blanks with words from the story: 

(a) The boy had not the-—idea where 

Alaska was. 

(b) There is an-quantity of water in the 

lake. 

(c) After the heavy rains, the river——^its 

banks. 

(d) The king granted——to all who had 

helped him. 

■ 4. (a) The nouns formed from these verbs are used 

in the story. Find them: 

astonish, prepare, prosper, appear, reside, 

enjoy. 

(b) Now form nouns from the followi^^ 
discover, depart exists.', 

Something to think about 

1. Is the title of the story a suitable one? Suggest two 

other suitable titles. 

2. What was the favour that Philemon and Baucis 

agreed to ask of the elder'traveller? What does 
it tell you about their character? What favour 
would you have asked in their place? 

Something to write 

1. ‘When left alone the good old couple conversed 

about the events of the evening.’ Write the 

conversation that took place between them. 

2. Write any other story that you know about kind¬ 

ness and hospitality to strangers 


49. THE SHIPS OF YULE 


When I was just a little boy, 

Before I went to school, 

I had a fleet of forty sail 
I called the Ships of Yule; 

Of every rig, from rakish brig 
And gallant barkentine 
To little Lundy fishing-boats 
With gunwales painted green. 

They used to go on trading trips 
Around the world for me, 

For though 1 had to stay at home 
My heart was on the sea, 

They stopped at every port of call 
From Babylon to Rome, 

To load with all the lovely things 
We never had at home: 

With elephants and ivory 

Bought from the King of Tyre, 
And shells and silk and sandalwood 
That sailor-men admire: 

With figs and dates from Samarkand, 
And squatty ginger jars. 

And scented silver amulets 
From Indian bazaars; 
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With sugaT-cahe from Port of Spain, 

And monkeys from Ceylon, 

And paper lanterns from Pekin 
With painted dragons on; 

With coconuts from Zanzibar, 

And pines from Singapore; 

And when they had unloaded these 
They could go back for more. 

And even after I was big 
And had to go to school, 

My mind was often far away ’ 

Aboard the Ships of Yule 

Bliss Carman 

1. Name the different kinds of ships that are mention¬ 

ed in the poem. 

2. Mention the places visited by the ships. Why do 

you. think the poet has selected places which are 
mostly in the east? 

3. Where do you think the silks and sandalwood came 

from? 

4. What is meant by ‘squatty ginger-jars’? . ^ 

5. The poet refers to the goods brought hoine by the 

Ships of Yule as lovely things.’ Which of these 
things do you think are lovely’ and which are 
jiist commonplace? 

6. Make a list of six lovely things’ that you would 
like your ship to bring home from distant lands. 

7. The names of places and things mentioned in the 

poem create a musical effect. Which do you think 
is the most musical stanza? 
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